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HE utmoſt political ſagacity having 
been lately employed in a critical 
inveſtigation of the true preſent 
ſtate of the nation with reſpect to its trade 
and finances, it may not, perhaps, be 
deemed either improper or unſeaſonable 30 
lay before the Public, likewiſe, the reſult 
of a ſtrict and minute enquiry into the 
preſent ſtate of its morals ; eſpecially as the 
ſubject will probably ſuggeſt ſome hints 
and reflections which will be found to de- 
ſerve attention. 

Though I might ſafely venture to aſſert, 
in general, that England never was ſo immo- 
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ral as at preſent, yet I ſhall ſupport my opinion 
by particular proofs. From whatever combi- 
nation of cauſes it proceeds, I know not; but 
though there is not a ſubject in theſe realms 
who does not ſtand up an advocate for liberty 
and probity, there is not a ſubject who is not 
in ſome reſpe& either a ſlave or an im- 
poſtor : a ſlave either to himſelf individually, 
or to others collectively; and an impoſtor 
to his own reaſon, or to the reaſon of man- 
kind, We ſeem at this amazing criſis, one 
and all, to be devouring each other ; and, 
to ſpeak my honeſt ſentiments, I doubt the 
preſent is an age of general hypocriſy. 
Every member of ſociety has his maſk; and 
no wonder : Deception is the mode, and the 
prevalence of example need not be remark- 
ed. It is felt —it is ſeen—it overwhelms 
our kingdom in diſgrace and infamy. 

I ſuppoſe thoſe gentlemen who ſtand up 
for the dignity of human nature will not 
ſubſcribe to the above ſentiment, That the 
age ĩs generally hypocritical.— I addreſs a 
queſtion to their dignities: Are ye not in the 


faſhion, 
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1 
faſhion, gentlemen ? If not, what are yotit 
pretenſions to infallibility A plain- 


dealer, either in a political, moral, mercan- 


tile, gentlemanly, or natural ſenſe, is the 
rareſt character in the world. Duplicity 
is a common and rank weed, that grows 
more or leſs in every boſom. Honeſty is 
the true ſenſitive plant; and how 
rudely is it handled ! But I muſt be leſs 
digreſſive. I propoſe the preſent moral 
ſtate of the nation as the ſubject of my en- 
quiry.——lt is a publick, no leſs than a pri- 
vate concern. Alas! it is an irkſome 
undertaking. 

I am averſe to ctiticiſm—T hate to cavil — 
Simple, ſingle truth, in this caſe, will have 
an air of virulence, and the moſt honeſt 
obſervation be tortured into a ſtroke of ſa- 
tire; yet it is a neceſſary, though a 
painful taſk, 

A review of the times at this criſis can- 
not be unentertaining or uninſtructive: 
it will moſt ſtrikingly evince the reality of 
the phraſe, © generally hypocritical.” 
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I ſhall view things at the top of the ſcale 
= | 
The preſent ſtate of the Nobility is ſuch, 
as no former æra can equal.— Their diſſipa- 
tion, their luxury, and venality, almoſt ex- 
ceed belief : — their attachment to the tricks 
of policy—their fondneſs for the glare of 
magnificence— their inattention to merit— 
their partiality to the vanities and fopperies of 
life, and their unmanly rivalries for ſuperiority 
of folly ; all concur to reduce them to an ebb 
which diſgraces their anceſtry and degrades 
themſelves. Titles, once the ſignatures of ho- 
nour and equity, are too commonly now the 
ſhameful badges of vileneſs and injuſtice. —I 
have no titular dignities, yet I venerate them 
when they are the ornaments of virtue. We 
have ſome inſtances, and thoſe inſtances are 
the exceptions that preſerve the nation from 
univerſal degeneracy and contempt, where- 
in the higheſt human honours are placed on 
the wiſeſt and beſt of human hearts. But I 
ſpeak of generalities. The greater part of the 
Nobility are mean below conception, and 
vitiated 
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vitiated beyond idea. I cannot = 
late with the mathematical preciſion of the 
Financier-General ; but I know (and I fay 
what I know) that a Right Honourable 
Raſcal is no unfrequent object. Perhaps 
the number of them is ſo great, that a 
certain aſſembly, for which I entertain all 
poſſible reſpect, would find it no eaſy taſk 
to produce a dozen from the multiplicity 
of its members, unvenal, and, if I may uſe 
the word, unknaviſh. | 

Their public orations vety rarely ſpring 
from that warm ſenſation, that patriotic 
ardour, a generous mind feels in the cauſe 
of its country. The vehement roll of 
periods of a Britiſh Senator is to be ſuſ- 
pected.----Elocution is often the talent of 
miniſterial craft. The idle oppoſition in 
the houſe of has very often more mean- 
ing than is generally imputed to it. It is 
very poſſible for a deadly national foe to 
thunder a volley of unnational maxims and 
conſultations in a ſtile of mellifluous perſuaſi- 
on, and cheat the deepeſt caſuiſt of the circle. 
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It is not difficult for Mr. G. G * 
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any other equally expert and ingenious 
political enchanter, to perplex by artful 
chicanery the plaineſt and moſt conſtitu- 
tional man in the world. 

Againſt the magic of hypocritical zeal and 
delufive oratory, no honeſty can at all times 
ſtand. Our Nobility in their public cha- 
racers are generally diſhoneſt in proportion 
to their popularity. They riſe to 
greater heights of pernicious ſtratagem, as 
they meet with unmerited preferments: and 
it may be obſerved through life, that petty 
villainy and (if I may call them fo) the claſs 
of grovelling whipping fins are generally 
committed by the loweſt of mankind. | 
Enormous error is the privilege of Qua- 
lity.——It will be no deviation from truth 
to ſay, there are but very, very few Men of 
Roſs amang opr Nobles, Do they com- 
monly execute the public truſt with that 
vigilance and care the nature of the charge 
demands? I doubt not. Do they attend 
the petitions of poverty and honeſt calamity 

agree 


171 
agreeable to the dictates of humanity? Surely 
no. Are their fortunes, I mean the ſuper- 
fluities of it, applied generally either to 
compaſſionate or equitable uſes ?—Oh no}! 
Do they not almoſt univerſally vaunt of their 
ſeductions, and boaſt of their ſucceſſes, even 
though common ſenſe conſiders them as 
ſcandalous below contempt ? Certainly yes. 
— — —— It muſt therefore be granted, that 
many of them are not the illuſtrious protec- 
tors and pillars, but the titled ſcourgers and 
heroes of mankind. Money miſuſed is 
capable of infinite moral and natural evil; he 
therefore who has the greateſt portion of it, 
has the greateſt power to do the moſt miſ- 


chief: and granting that bad nobles enjoy 


great eſtates, they are the greateſt enemies 
to ſociety, becauſe to other miſchiefs is add- 
ed a remarkable bad and vicious example, 
Nor will their private and domeſtic cha- 
racters bear a cloſer inſpection. — Profuſion 
and extravagance commonly preſide at their 
tables; their hearts are either untender 


and unparental, or indulgent to a folly. 
B 4 Their 
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Their entertainments are not given ſo much 
for the pleaſure of ſociety, as for oſtentation 
of great ſuperbneſs, and for pride of envious 
emulation. That gaming is not among 
the leaſt of lordly faults, muſt be univerſally 
allowed. In ſhort, our Nobles are generally 
very ignoble, and, inſtead of adding to the 
luſtre of Britiſh reputation, cannot fail inſpir- 
ing the adjacent kingdoms with indignation, 

The venality and corruption of Miniſters 
is a moſt hackneyed tale, the burden of 
every ſcribbler's ſong and every eſſayiſt's eſ- 

fy, from Churchill to the dabbler in news- 
papers. -I ſhall not beat the beaten 
track.” What has been ſaid above will be 
found pretty applicable to the generality 
of thoſe who preſide at the helm of affairs. 

An honeſt and faithful Miniſtry does not 
diſtinguiſh theſe times ; —nor ſhall we find 
much moral felicity among the heads of 
the nation, 

Human happineſs, after all, muſt ſpring 
from conſcious rectitude, and the wicked are 
never more than negatively bleſt. Matri- 

monial 
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monial bliſs is ſeldom the lot of high birth: 
indeed it ſeems to pride itſelf in conjugal 
altercation, Parting beds is a faſhion 
firſt inſtituted by ſome greatly guilty man ; at 
leaſt I am inclined to think ſo. Beſides, My 
Lady has ſo many clandeſtine meanneſſes for 
the gratification of extravagant purſuits or 
amuſements, that ſhe muſt have her ſecrets 
and where the huſband is not the confi- 
dante, there muſt be diſagreement. The 
whole ſhould be unreſerved, or the whole 
will be in diſorder. Tranquility in fa- 
milies muſt be general, or it can never be 
individual. It is an abſurdity in terms to 
ſay, I am happy, though my wife is not ;” 
although men of faſhion ſeem to attain 
their deſideratum, when their domeſtics are 
in tumults. But this is, as Shakeſpear 
ſays, only ſeem : for I again inſiſt, that real 
pleaſure conſiſts in the ſuperior feelings of a 
virtuous and unadulterated conſcience. 

The preſent ſtate of the nation then, with 
teſpect to the morals of the Nobles, is very 
alarming; and, to preſs the matter a little 

farther, 
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farther, very ſhocking. Their heads are 
commonly miſtaken, and their hearts as fre- 
quently corrupt: and how far Society may 
be injured by the conjunction of obſtinacy, 
ignorance, and error, conſidered in the 
largeſt extenſion of the ſenſe, who can tell? 

The Diſtributers of Juſtice next claim 
conſideration; and I really fear they will be 
found at preſent in a ſtate of equal venality. 
— be true ſignification of the word Law, 
ſeems to have been loſt long ago. It im- 
ports, if I miſtake not, no more than an 
equitable deciſion of points, for the good 
preſervation and order of human ſociety and 
property. Now, it has no ſuch interpre- 
tation. 

Our Magiſtrates teach us to alter it, and 
conſtrue the term into a meaning not greatly 
to their honour. A cauſe is not ſucceſsful 
in proportion as it is equitable, but as it is 
better feed. This remark, however, 
may be thought trite Perhaps I can 
produce a few original obſervations, as I 
| preſume many of the preceding ones are; 
$ for 
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for though I write unconnected, and rapid, 
I do not write entirely from memory; that 
is, from a remembrance I have of any lite - 
rary predeceſſor. 

But to return: 855 

T obſerve with much indignation, that im- 
morality is as much the faſhion among the 
Courts of — as in the cells of Newgate. 
Here Hypocriſy flouriſhes in all her infa- 
mous — I haye ſeen her my- 
ſelf.— Almoſt e every member of the 


e I her mark, and ought to be 


enrolled among her votaries. 1 have 
ſometimes remarked it in a long-drawn 
drawling pleading ;— ſometimes in a ſeem- 

ingly fair yet equivocal examination; j— 
ſometimes in a mercenary evidence : 


ion of the law, and it has a great ſhare 
in reality, is quite aboliſhed. 
appears none of jts ſimplicity, —none of its 
equity, — nor any of its humanity. 

Thoſe edifices which were built for uni- 


verſal proce and harmony, are become the 
coma 
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fine, it here aſſumes all ſhapes —The com- 
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common receptacles of reverend artifice: 
ſcenes in which are tranſacted the fouleſt 
deeds of villany, under the ſpecious gra- 
vity of caſuiſtical injuſtice, and in which 
right is puzzled with unneceſſary intricacy, 
and wrong receives the gloſs of artificial 
rectitude. | 

The Practitioners of the Law are, in ge- 
neral, too deſpicable for cenſure : yet they 
are perhaps the grand diſturbers of human 
happineſs. : 

Felicity cannot ſolidly exiſt without agree- 
ment : they who intercept it, either through 
an intereſted or an envious motive, under 
the unſuſpeted maſk of fair dealing, are 
the moſt vile of public robbers. 

I would ſooner pardon the open aſſaſſin, 
who points a piſtol to my throat, than the 
villain who ſows the ſeeds of variance be- 
tween ſocieties, and unlinks the bonds of 
friendſhip and amity, under pretence of con- 
ciliating differences agreeable to the letter of 
the law. 

Fie upon it, ye venerable Minos's of Bri- 

tain ! — 1 
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I believe, that fo far from eſpouſing the 
cauſe of equity, our Lawyers have been the 
rankeſt deſtroyers of both Liberty, Property, 
and Unanimity ; that is, the good inclination 
between man and man. 

They are in this view triple miſchiefs, 
the Gorgons of the nation ; and whether 
they do not alſo partake the peculiar quali- 
ties of Cerberus, is not a queſtion, but a 
fact, authenticated by hourly evidence, to 
the ſorrow of the widow, the pang of the 
orphan, and laſtly, to the frequent ruin of 
both client and complainant, plaintiff and 
defendant. 

There is at this hour as much ignorance 
as knavery in the men of this profeſſion : 
and it is difficult to ſay, whether our pro- 
perty or our privileges ſuffer more by the 
blunders of ſtupidity, or the ſubtleties of the 


knowing; but from both theſe in a conſpiracy 


againſt us, we are in a pitiable ſituation in- 


deed ! - 
Our Juſtices of the Peace are commonly 
as arrant blockheads as our country hedge- 
parſons, 
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parſons, as Dean Swift, not improperly, calls 

them. 

They are abſolutely ignorant of the moſt 
common points of law, and know as little 
of the conſtitution or ſpirit of it as their 
clerks, who, to do them juſtice, are gene- 
rally the wiſer of the two. Magiſtratical 
infamy is, at this time, moſt illuſtriouſly 
eminent. I need not remind my readers of 
inſtances ; they are recent in every one's 
memory ; and every man bears the teſtimo- 
nies of them bleeding in his heart, ſince the 
commitment of Mr. W 8. 

A legal ruffian is the worſt of ruffians, 
in proportion as publick enormity is able to 
do more harm than private folly. 

From the preceding view of this claſs of 
men, it may be fairly concluded, That the 
preſent ſtate of their morals is not ſuperior 
to that of the Nobility and Men of Faſhion. 

It is morally impoſſible for much innocence 
or benevolence to exiſt in a ſociety, the 
conſtituents of which are either the ſlaves 
of loquacious idleneſs, clamorous folly, or 
N licenſed 
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licenſed treachery. Indeed the viciouſneſs 
of a law-hackney'd heart is not eaſily con- 
jetured. — The brethren of the Bar have a 
ſett of errors peculiarly their own: they have 
great originality in their crimes ; and all are 
ſecurely perpetrated under the maſk of hy- 


pocritical equity. It may be adopted as a 
maxim, That thoſe who diſtreſs others, how- 


ever artfully, are neither moral nor happy. 


— The moſt ſucceſsful Scoundreliſm has its 
pangs, and ſuch as are more than equiva- 
lent to its temporary tranſports or triumphs. 
I know not any who have more ulcerated 
conſciences than the race of mortals now 
under conſideration. If the fall of prof- 
perity, the deſolation of families, the diſ- 
union of friends, the deſtruction of eſtates, 
and the devaſtation of property, can over- 
load the boſom with criminal horror, they 
muſt feel a perturbation of foul which all 
their eloquence cannot calm, nor any ſub- 

terfuges alleviate. | 
But bad and cunning men have great 
partiality for certain opiates which bury diſ- 
agrecable ſenſations, and human reafon is 
ſome- 
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ſometimes ſo perverſe, that when it cannot 
anſwer the turpitude of conduct by a fair 
way of argument, it has a ſtrange power of 
reaſoning itſelf, by a new mode, into a per- 
ſuaſion, that that conduct is conformable 


to their Rule of Right. ͥ ut intereſt 


ſeems to be now the leading and almoſt 
univerſal principle of man, 

To proceed. 

'The Divines next demand attention, and 
they ſhall be reviewed without the leaſt fear 
of being charged with contempt of Clergy, 
or contempt of Court. I ſhall go on as 1 
began, with a determined reſolution to exa- 
mine cloſely into the preſent real ſtate of 
the nation, in order to deduce from that in- 
ſpection a probable knowledge of the ſtate of 
its morals among all the difterent degrees and 
ranks of its inhabitants. 

And this, I preſume, is an undertaking 
full as conſequential to the Public as any ſcru- 
tiny into its finances, or revenues, whatever; 
although the political Scrutator ſhould diſ- 
cover our true money'd ſtate to the ninety- 


nine hundredth part of a farthing. 4 
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An inveſtigation into the morals of man- 
kind deſerves commendation. | 
The modern eſſayiſts have directed their 


enquiries, I think, in a very bungling man- 
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ner; and have diſſected the human heart as lt! 
awkwardly as a ploughman would amputate 11 
a retten member of his own body. — Their 1 
obſervations are as ſlovenly as their ſenti- 1 Uh 
-ments are futile. A magazine moraliſt WA | 
and a news-paper philoſopher, who, how- | | * 
ever, are the inſpectors into the affairs of | 1 ö 
the day, and the arbiters both of political 1 
and moral evil, are too often the excreſcences VER 
of literature, and the miſerable nuſances of wt] 
the preſs. 1 | 
I abhor their clumſy mode both of re- 14 
mark and intelligence. It is my deſign j I. 
to have no impreſſion nor the leaſt likeneſs "WY 
to a feature of theirs : They are my Wt 
averſion. | N 1 £ 
I deteſt acrimony, but I adore Truth. 430 
She is my goddeſs, and I muſt follow her 408 
through the fields of honeſt enquiry. "MY 
CG Once MIR 

N. | 
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Once more, however, I repeat, to bar all 
offence, that I treat entirely of generalities, 
— I reverence every exception, in every 
branch. I ſhall go no farther. 

Divinity is a profeſſion very ſacred, deli- 
cate, and ſolemn; and I feel an awe as I en- 
ter, to uſe the words of a great good man 
of the cloth, © the temple of my theme.” 

But I fincerely wiſh I could promiſe my- 
ſelf ſucceſs in this enquiry, at leaſt. I con- 
feſs 1 do not like the proſpect. | 

Among the body of the Clergy one would 
naturally expect to- find an univerſal har- 
mony as well as purity of heart. A body 
in which Learning, Science, and Sobriety, is 
thought to predominate, ſeems to beſpeak 
this ſociety, at leaſt, exempt in the higheſt 


degree from human fallibilities, 
Hat, alas! 


« Tt is not their mourning ſuit 
„Which can denote them truly. ”— 


Few men now draw inferences from appear- 
ance,—Hypocriſy is of antient growth, and 


the world thinks her no longer a curioſity. 


I believe 
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believe it is in general found (though | 


it is an unuſual aſſertion) that perſons are 
ptoportionably guilty according to the vehe- 
mence with which they aſſert their inno- 
cence, 

If this is a digreſſion, I ſhall indulge my- 
ſelf in it a little longer, to make a few ob- 


ſervations : yet they will not be incompati- ? 


ble with the principal deſign. 

The ſentiment which concludes my laſt 
period will provoke the ridicule of ſome, 
and ſtartle others; I will not leave it unfi- 
niſhed. 

I muſt confeſs I think all violences are 
ſuſpicious —— They are out of the road of 
Nature, who delights in ſimplicity; every 
deviation from which is very much to be 
ſuſpected. A perſon boaſting of his un- 
common abſtemiouſneſs, and auſterities of 
life, may generally be deemed a ſtrong in- 
dication of great voluptuouſneſs of conſti- 
tution, and ſecret wantonneſs of mind. 
A voman extremely clamorous, ſevere in 
her cenſures on incontinency, or even proſti- 

C 2 tution, 
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tution, as ſtrikingly denotes amorouſneſs 
and criminal warmth, if not an equal-wild- 
fire in their own bdſoms. Mankind 
have a fooliſh aptitude to ſeem what they 
are not ; and we all, in a degree, commence 
hoſtilities againſt the powers of nature, 

The world is moſt juſtly called a Stage. 
— We one and all, at ſome time or other 
in our lives, aſſume a character we heve no 
natural title to. 

To drop again more directly into my ſub⸗ 
ject, do not all theſe remarks corrobof A my 
ſentiment ? 

The Age, 'tis confeſſed in the broad ſun- 
ſhine of conviction, is generally hypocritical. 

And of all thoſe who play the Hypo- 
crite with eclat, the generality of our Di- 
vines are the moſt ſucceſsful. They 
wear her deepeſt maſk. | 

Tis a ſevere, but, I fear, juſt obſervation, 
That morality is found leaſt amongſt thoſe 
who profeſs it moſt. Fine talking and good 
acting do not often meet. A tongue of 
honey has generally a heart of gall. 
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” apprehend there is as much of every ſpecies 


of turpitude, which may fairly be laid to 
the charge of our Clergymen, as any other 


ſet of men exiſting. 
I ſpeak not of Enthuſiaſts : 


of crea- 


tures poſſeſt I cannot ſpeak ;— I leave them 


to an higher power: but I leave them with 
this remark, That, of all other Hypocrites, 
a religious one is the moſt diabolically fatal; 
and if, as none but an infidel or ſuch a 
wretch can doubt, infernal torment is ag- 
gravated according to the heinouſneſs of the 
culprit's vices, I ſhould ſuppoſe that the 
hotteſt center of hell is aſſigned thoſe 
wretches, whoſe infectious phrenzy has 
turned the moſt ſacred leſſons of Wiſdom 
and Piety into blaſphemy, and have made 
that blaſphemy ſubſervient to overwhelm the 
ſoul of Ignorance, and abſorb in melancholy 
or frantic agony the fimple heart of Cre- 
dulity. 

I confine myſelf to our orthodox Clergy. 

Their lives give the lye to their leſſons. 


There is, it is true, a certain ſagacious 


C 3 grimace, 


/ 


1 
grimace, a length of viſage and demure- 
neſs of aſpect, peculiar to them: but theſe 
are deceptions. 

Not the gravity of a monaſtic, nor the 


preciſeneſs of a prude, is more fallacious 
than their externals of holineſs. Theſe 


are, indeed, no more than a ſort of flimzy 


gauze- coyering. the ſcreens of church- 
craft. 

A Divine is a public character; often 
a public peſtilence,— or a pariſh plague. 

But this is Boy's-play : — I will look into 
their characters, firſt, as reſpecting ſociety 
and religion ; and then as individuals, re- 
ſpecting their intereſts at home in a domeſ- 
tic capacity. 

The charge of a congregation of human 


ſouls is no inconſiderable one; let us ſee 


how they execute this. 
The cardinal incentive to excellence is a 
noble and elevated example. It is a com- 


mon compliment to allow the Church to 


lead ; but without indulging a licentious 
yein of jocularity, I may fay, were we ins 
2 plicitly 
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plicitly to follow the foot-ſteps of ſome of its 
members, we might carry our complaiſance 
rather too far, as we ſhould be in ſome dan- 
ger of ſtriking into the paths of Perdition. 
Their behaviour, in general, does not fur- 
niſh us with many ſhining inſtances of pu- 
rity ;— nor is the beauty of holineſs to be 
learned from their practice. In their cleri- 


cal character, they ſeldom enforce their pre- 


cept by proper example, nor touch their 
audience with any ardour of virtuous imi- 
tation. 

I diſlike their mode of preaching. —— 
It is not adopted to the purpoſes of de- 
votion, as I could wiſh it. There is a 
flatneſs, — a plodding uniformity of ſenti- 
ment, — a triteneſs of admonition, and a 
dull dryneſs of argument, very ineffectual, 
and which can neither warm the heart, nor 
amuſe the head; — both which muſt be ef- 
fected. | | 
But it can never be effected by this me- 
chanical way of ſermonizing. Their doc- 
trine, however, is principally moral; but 
| C 4 even 
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even that is a ſpecies of morality which 
makes no great impreſſſon. — The true 
ſpirit of devotion is to be infuſed by an ani- 
mated, lively, ſenſible, and engaging man- 
ner. Before the mind can be convinced, 
it is to be won, - to be made a conqueſt of: 
the union of nN with precept is a 
great matter. 

I have faid, the example of our Clergy is 
not warrantable either by the dictates of 
reaſon or religion. I have alſo given it as 


my opinion, That their method of conveying | 


precept is inefficacious, and highly objectible. 
— To make a few additions and remarks on 
both: 

Precept without example, is a ſickly 
plant, which muſt die for want of culti- 
vation: example is the nurſe of it. 
To change the metaphor : 

Precept is ſometimes the baſtard of a per- 
verſe hcart, and ſometimes of a ſubtle head, 
It is honourable perhaps in itſelf, but we 
cannot help reflecting on its birth and fa- 
ther, — That reflection, though it does 

not 


L 2s 1 

not leſſen its true and intrinſie worth, ſinks 

it in our eſtimation ; and though it is 
unfortunate, the faults of the father are in 

this caſe viſited on the child. b 
On the contrary; the ſentimental off- 
ſpring of a wiſe head and a good heart re- 
ceives double power from reputation and 
example. But enough of figures. 

The Eccleſiaſtics are, however, eminent 
neither for good example or precept. 
The duties of their function are either 
utterly neglected, or miſerably performed. 
It is true, their encouragements are not 
great; but every man ought to have 
that in his own breaſt, which might awake 
him to virtue, and he ought to be ſtimu- 
lated to benevolence by his own feelings. 

That duty which is not executed without 
a bribe has no merit in it, and the man who 
muſt be fee'd into honeſty, can never be 
honeſt after all ; nor are all his pleas to piety 
more or leſs than inſolencies, which deſerve 
caſtigation, | 


The 
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The Divines are ſeldom more amiable 
in their walks of private life; to which 
their popular character is moſt intimately at- 
tached. 

There will be ſeen as much irregularity, 
folly, diſorder, and irreligion, in their fami- 
lies and ſocieties, as in any others. The 
companionable parſon is ſometimes as great 
a libertine as any in the purlieus of St. 
James's. 

They are in general either indolent, lux- 


.urious, or cynical characters. — They 


have alſo a pride almoſt proverbially re- 
markable, and preſume highly on the digni- 
ty of their cloth. — A certain ſtarch ſingula- 
rity of behaviour, together with a formal ſtu- 
pidity of carriage, render them ridiculous. 
hey have nothing inviting in their de- 
meanour, — nothing elegantly eaſy ; — and 
this farbidding ſtiffneſs infects their morals. 

Their very beſt qualities wear an air of 
moroſeneſs, and they are formidable even in 


the execution of the ſervice. Religion ne- 


ver appears more winning than when ſhe is 


dreſſed 


dreſſed in ſmiles. — Chearfulneſs and Cood- 


nature are the handmaids of True Devotion: 
and Virtue herſelf is little regarded, when 
ſhe carries a clouded brow, 

Men are not to be ſcowled into piety, or 
frowned into their duty. The delicacy 
of the paſtoral charge is little known, and 

leſs practiſed. 
| The art of adviſing is the niceſt taſk a 
nice mind can undertake, 

A blockhead and a bungler will make 
nothing of it. 

Our Parſons exhort us to righteouſneſs 
as if they intended rather td ſtartle than 
perſuade, to compel than to convince us. 

It is wanderful that men who have had 
liberal educations ſhould be ignorant of 
moving the affections of the human heart. 

Perhaps it is eaſily accounted for; and 
the wonder ceaſes, on my pauling. 

The truth is, they have not made the 
human heart their ſtudy. The misfor- 


1 1 2 


tune of it is, their ideas have been cloy- 
ſtered in their early years, as much as their 
perſons. 


OE 

perſons. They have been inſtructed in the 
Jargon of diſputation, and the idleneſs of 
founding languages, while the nobler ſci- 
ence of nature has been neglected.— Thus 
their minds and manners receive a kind of 
college- contraction, an univerfity-narrow- 
neſs, which renders them at once unſocial 
and pedantic all the reſt of their lives. 

Hence is derived that common cen- 
ſure; That a parſon is an unſociable Be- 
ing. 

I muſt confeſs I think there are ſome im- 
portant errors in the preſent method of pub- 
lic tutorage : and I wiſh to ſee a more ra- 
tional as well as uſeful code eſtabliſhed. As 
it now ſtands, it will turn more fops and 
demagogues, than ſcholars or men into the 
World. 

It alſo extorts from me this reflection: It 
is as great a ſeminary of turpitude and de- 
bauchery, as it is of learning or genius. 

The Clergy will have few proſelytes while 
they are either unreaſonably ſevere, or ter- 
ribly bely: that is, while they force their 

doctrine 
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doctrine upon us with a brutal bluntneſs of 
voice, and a ſavage unrefinement of air. 

But a great part of them have no holineſs 
at all ;——not one grain of morality. 

The ſacerdotal robe too frequently con- 
ceals an heart implacable as death: too of- 
ten one that is infected with every poiſon- 
ous paſſion. 

They have generally with their pariſhi- 
oners ſome petty diſſenſions for privilege; 
ſome mean competitions for power; or 
ſome unparſonly ſtruggles for intereſt. 

I {aid Intereſt. I repeat it: it is a 
vice inſeparable from the majority; it ĩs 
their Baal, their Golden Calf. 

'T have known them contend very fiercely 
for their due in a brood of chickens, and 
wage an eternal war with a neighbour for 
their right in a tithe-pig. 

Can any thing be more repugnant to Di- 
vinity than this quarrelſome and avaritious 
turn of temper ? 

The duties of charity, the grand burden 
of their doctrine, warm not their boſoms :— 
they 
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they poſſeſs a ſort of lip-deep piety, and, 
like other public impoſtors, they vociferate 


in favour of a Miſtreſs for whom they have 
no penchant, except the advantage they gain 
from her, 

This holy hypocriſy is become very ge- 
neral, the cheat is carried on with the moſt 
dreadful ſucceſs, and we are at this hour as 
grolsly miſled by the ſeductions of theſe 
men, as by thoſe in more ſuſpected claſſes. 

But it is an alarming circumſtance, that 
thoſe who ſhould be the patterns of purity, 
the patrons of indigence, the redreſſers of in- 
Jury, the promoters of generoſity, and the 
propagators of a ſolid, ſenſible, and facred 
religion, are lamentably deſtitute either of 
beneficence or piety ! _ 

It is not neceſlary to produce any farther 
inſtances, or to ſearch deeper into eccleſiaſti- 
cal depravity. A ſtate of their morals may 
be ſeen by caſting an eye of ſeriouſneſs upon 
life, and it may alſo be well conjectured by 
thoſe who like not the attention of en- 
quiry, from my obſervations upon them. 


It 
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It is now time to turn my conſideration to 
the Gentlemen of the Sword and the Sons 
of the Waves. 

The vices and follies of theſe are ana- 
logous ; the principal diſtinction lies in their 
different manner of acting them. 

That enormity which is perpetrated by 
the Heroes of the Blade with all the de- 
licate dexterity of roguery, is committed 
by thoſe of the Ocean with an awkward 
ſalt- water ferocity of infamy: in other 
words, though their crimes are pretty much 
the ſame, one commits them with the tricks 
of a monkey, and the other with the bru- 
tality of a bear. 

The field of Mars or the dominions of 
Neptune have never been thought the 


ſchools either of Wiſdom or Virtue. 


Indeed they are remarkably otherwiſe. 
I ſhall glance firſt at the Military * 
But as I know they pique themſelves 


derfully on the point of Honour, and (pro- 
bably thro' the efferveſcence of courage) are 


violently inclined to be outrageouſly brave, 


being 
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being a very iraſcible race, I once more, a 
third time, repeat, and I repeat it in capi- 
tals in this place, 


THAT I TREAT ONLY OF GENERALITIES, 


J honour a red coat when it covers the 
perſon of a Man; for I have already hinted, 
that very deſpicable animals ſometimes are 
dreſſed in ſcarlet. 

The preſent ſtate of the Soldiery was al- 
ways bad enough ; for they are open to more 
complicated temptations than the reſt of 
mankind. —But I believe they never roſe fo 
high above toleration, corrupt as they have 
been of late years, as in that we are in. 

But it is not my method, though I have 
ſo illuſtrious an example before my eyes as 
Lord , to condemn without any exa- 
mination. 

I now ſummon them fairly and openly 
to the bar, and, to borrow a phraſe from 
the Law, The Lord ſend them a good 
deliverance.” 

But I fear they cannot ſtand the trial. 

Perhaps 
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Perhaps I ought to have paid this com- 
pliment to the Lawyers, before I examined 
them. But no matter : - I whiſper it 
to the Critics, that I write currente calamo; 


and if that will not ſoften the ſeverity of 


their cenſure, I cannot help it. 

They have, however, ſome reaſon to 
ſpare me this fault; for they will find in- 
accuracies ſufficient, without ſtigmatizing 
this, to ſupply them both with ſatirical and 
natural food for a month. 

Jazzeteer and Garreteer criticks will 
find me a precious prize. I know not 
how many dinners my errors may ſupply 
them with. Thus is good ſometimes 
extracted out of evil. I am ſtrongly in- 
clined to a Shandean ramble : it would 
ſpin out the work. 

I am but half an author: I eſteem the 
cheat of literature as iniamous as any other 
common pickpocket. No: I will 
never deſcend to a catch-farthing-craft. 
But I propoſe a Trial of Authors, if the Pub- 
lic favours this attempt. 
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To return, and be ſerious. 

The diſſipation of a military life is noto- 
rious.— The Army in general is very im- 
moral, and very illiterate. As Soldiers, I 
have not much objection to them : — their 
behaviour as men of arms does not come 
within my cognizance. But even here, in 
their popular capacity, I cannot forbear re- 

marking, that ſometimes puſillanimity, and 
a general ignorance in the art of war, ren- 
ders them very unfit protectors of Britiſh 
liberty. 

Happy, eminently happy for this nation, 
is it, that we have glorious living exceptions ; 
many who, though now no more, ſhall re- 
main everlaſting monuments of Engliſh 
bravery; whom Memory ſhall for ever 
regret, and Conqueſt honour with a tear. 
Long, very long, may it be, before the 
chance of battle, or the decays of nature, 
ſhall deprive us of a GRansy and his intre- 
pid followers ; thoſe grand ſupporting pillars 
and bulwarks of the kingdom, thoſe daunt- 
leſs thunderbolts of fight. England will 


feel 


1 


feel an uncommon ſhock, a ſhock as if her 
beſt limbs were tearing away, when theſe 
refign their breath, either to accident or 
fate. But we have ſome conſolation ; 
their very names will confound the greater 
part of our enemies, as Patroclus terrified 
the Trojans in the armour of Achilles : and 
the remembrance of their atchievements will 
ſtimulate the brave to imitation, and make 
the coward bluſh at himſelf, 

The Navy is bleſt alſo with theſe ex- 
ceptions. 

To the Gentlemen of the Army, conſi- 
dered as men, I have much general objec- 
tion. — Their principles are not deli- 
cate or tender: They ruin the peace 
of more families than it is eaſy to conceive. 
— Their dreſs ſeems to have a: kind of faſ- 
cination 1n it to the women, and they make 
it a mere engine of conqueſt —D—They 
have a ſmartneſs and coxcomry of air, 
which, added to a romantic prettineſs of 
prattle, wins upon the affections of female 

D 2 ſimplicity, 
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fimplicity, ſometimes to their real diſtreſs : 
often to their utter deſtruction. 

They take a diabolical care to improve 
every natural and artificial prejudice. 

It is difficult to ſay, whether they do more 
execution abroad or at home ; whether they 
make more people unhappy by beſieging a 


town of the enemy, or one- in their native 
country. 


Upon their firſt arrival in new quarters, 


it ſeems to be a firſt point to ſtudy by 
what means they can moſt ſucceſsfully con- 
trive the ſnare of general defloration. Per- 
haps it is a military maxim, which, though 
political enough, is not altogether ſo ho- 
nourable, to repair the ruins of war by rai- 
fing troops at the expence of maiden infa- 
my. This method of population, how- 
ever, is neither ſo foldier-like nor laugh- 
able as they imagine. 

It is cauſing the birth of innumerable 
Beings who will entail diſgrace on their un- 


fortunate mothers ; it is ſpoiling the 


hopes 
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hopes of a whole, perhaps of many families; 
it is creating general diſorqęer; it 
it is, moreover, bringing. into the world a 
mutlitude of human creatures, whoſe ex- 
iſtence muſt be, probably, worn out in 
wretchedneſs, ſorrow, and poverty, and cer- 
tainly in a ſpecies of infamy : — in ſhort, 
it is committing a ſin which has © no reliſh 
of ſalvation in it.“ 

Their ſeductions of this nature engage 
their chief time during the ſuſpenſion of 
arms: and I fear there are fathers and mo- 
thers whoſe hearts ache to a degree of diſ- 
traction at this moment; and who can- 
not avoid wiſhing, however unconſtitutional 
the wiſh, that the nation was involved in a 
perpetual war. 

But their attacks are not confined to thoſe 
in a ſtate of celibacy : the ſacred liga- 


ment of the nuptial tie is no impediment. 
In truth, they ſeem to value a conqueſt 
in proportion to the difficulty of attaining, 
and the crime of enjoying it. To a man 
of an enterprizing ſpirit, oppoſition is an in- 
1 centive; 


1 


centive; and to the amorous, fruition has 
not its genuine guſt, unleſs there are ſome 
previous obſtacles to be encountered. 

The adulteries which theſe gentlemen 
occaſion, and are guilty of, would, if it 
were poſſible to enumerate them, ainaze 
the moſt eaſy belief. 

Soldiers are as harmful and deitructive 
to human happineſs, as the women of the 
town. 

They differ in Sex alone. They are the 
Male Proſtitutes: and I with a penal law, 
infinitely more ſevere than the vagabond 
act, was enacted, by which every Maſcu- 
line Harlot, if he was not whipped, might 
be fined an hundred-fold for every ſeduc- 
tion; and that a badge of indelible ſhame 
might point him out from the reſt of man- 
kind to the finger of Scorn, and the hiſs of 
Indignation. 

The eaſe of their addreſs, and the pleaſ- 
ingneſs of their converſation, commonly 
3 them into ſome elegant circle. 
An agreeable acquaintance, with the advan- 


tage 
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tage of a firſt fair impreſſion, very ſoon ri- 
pens to an intimate: and intimacy is the im- 
mediate attendant on confidence. It is very 
rare that they do not abuſe this confidence. 
—As their notions are narrow for the moſt 
part, they entertain no extraordinary opinion 
of practical honour ; of the delicacy of that 
fineſt of human connections, innocent love ; 
or of that great paſſion, only juſt inferior to 
the former, Friendſhip.— Their hearts have 
little firmneſs, and {till leſs honeſty. A 
wife is alienated from conjugal endearments 
by a ſucceſſion of irreſiſtible ſurprizes, pro- 
teſtations, and fopperies. An opportu- 
nity 1s caught at with all the rapacity of 
luſt ; the fancy is fired ; the fighs of 
latent inclination are fanned artfully into the 
ebullience of deſire ;— every deviation from 
conſtancy, — every waver is watched ; — 
every conſcientious ſtruggle is lulied by the 
opiates of the fſoſtelt fallacy ; the laſt 
bluſhing - faint —half-given—halt-retuſing 
moment is obſerved ; and in that moment 1s 
compleated a poor miſguided woman's diſ- 

honour, 
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honour, the anguiſh, perhaps the deſpera- 
tion of an injured huſband, the miſery of a 
polluted family, and the villainous accom- 
pliſhment of an inveigler's triumph. 

Like a felon, they ſteal the woman's affec- [1 
tions ; .and like the fabled ſnake, they ſting > 
the boſoms of thoſe who brought them into 
notice. y 

I would afk the unhappy parents of Bri- 
tain, Whence flows the continual tear down 
their venerable cheeks ? Whence the 
ſighs which burſt in agony from their aged 
boſoms ? They feel theſe truths : in 
the anguiſh of their ſmitten ſouls they feel 
them. 

'Tis the Bucks of the Blade alſo, princi- 
pally, who cauſe the laſt fad effects of fe- 
male credulity. Yes, I ſcruple not to inſiſt, 
and the honeſt crimſon fluſh of indignation 
reddens over my cheeks as I write it, 
I hefitate not to inſiſt, That they are the 
main-ſprings of a diſgrace which over- 
whelms this kingdom: They are the 
grand cauſes of common whoredom.— 
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The delicate will pardon the expreſſion : — 


I mean to touch them; and ſo callous are 
they to the feelings of remorſe, that they 


will have no tincture of compunction, un- 


leſs I © ſpeak daggers to them.” 

A large part of thoſe females who wan- 
der in the ſtreet under all the preſſures of 
nakedneſs, hunger, and ſhame, may too 
juſtly charge their ruin and horror to ſome 
dazzling, embroidered traitor, whoſe ſword 
could never be employed in a more national 


ſervice, than by being buried hilt-deep into 


his own cruel and treacherous heart. 


Their fopperies are often very ridiculous, 
and their frolicks extremely fatal. They are 
not ſeldom the foes of civil ſociety. They 
pretend to an idle tenacity of their honour, — 
Alas! poor word, how art thou abuſed ! — 
how much perverted, and how little known | 
But I have not leiſure for a definition 
here. This tenaciouſneſs ſometimes 
pricks them on to ſhew their courage in 
a pretty remarkable manner. A life —and 
ſometimes the life of a friend—is ſacrificed 

in 
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| in the moment of military madneſs, to a 
| hint of malevolence, an infinuation of dan- 
gerous fun, or for the mere wantonnels of 
| dexterity at the weapon. I remember, as 


Dr. Johnſon very properly calls them, 
« A fiery fop of new commiſſion vain,” 
who, like Juvenal's, 


& Slept on brambles till he kilPd his man * 


folly, which J moſt heartily recommend as 
a caution to theſe terrors of the nation. 
This Spark learned the art of Defence for 
a ſhort time, and ſoon thought, though in- 
deed he was a little miſtaken, he had at- 
tained a thorough knowledge of the ſci- 
ence: he therefore took occaſion to affront 
the very beſt friend he had in the world, in 
the groſſeſt manner. It happened that the 
gentleman had more ſenſe as well as more 
ſ ill than our outrageous gallant ; he there- 
fore diſſuaded him from an engagement, till 
it would have reflected on his own manhood 


and who is a ſtriking inſtance of oſtentatious 


to 
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to decline it. — The colonel, for ſuch 
he was, at length accepted the challenge ; 
and as he was an expert ſwordſman, with 
great eaſe diſarmed him; and with great 
humanity, as well as bravery, again per- 
mitted him to make uſe of it; for the 
pride of the ſtripling was too ſwelling to aſk 
his life. He parried off a thruſt or two 
with a foppiſh air; but by not guarding, or 
rather not knowing how to guard his reco- 
veries, at the very firſt capital lunge the 
ſword of the colonel paſſed up to the very 
hilt in his body. Ihe cockaded Boy too late 
repented his folly, and confeſſed that he had 
erred againſt the laws of politeneſs and 
friendſhip only to evince his courage and 


{kill : and thus expired (a leſſon to the vain) 


the Butterfly Captain. 


The language of theſe Bravo's is coarſe 

and infectious, not to ſay blaſphemous. 
Their tenets of faith, and their notions 
of ſcriptural authorities, with the ſacred 
teſtimonies of revelation, are originally 
ſhocking, Religion is an object of their 
moſt 
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moſt exaggerated burleſque, and an atheiſt- 


foldier is not an uncommon character. 
They value the Bible leſs than a dirty 
ſword-Knot, nor would they exchange a ſuit 
of ruſty regimentals for the reliques of all 
the martyrs in the univerſe. They have 
as little ſenſibility in their minds, as they have 
learning in their heads; ſo that they can- 
not be parentally or conjugally tender, for 
they are not capable of tenderneſs ; neither 
can they prove inſtructive, or wiſe, compa- 


nions, for they do not know any thing 


worth a ſerious attention. 

Upon the whole, then, as Soldiers, they 
are unſuitable, unwarlke,—emaſculated, — 
or fool-hardy. As Men (conſidered in 
the ſocial ſenſe) deſtructive of general har- 
mony, ſubverſive of rational no leſs than 
moral government, and greatly obnoxious 
to the cauſe of Truth and Honour. Con- 
fidered as diſtinct from the felicity of the 
whole collective body of mankind, and 
viewed individually, they are domeſtic tor- 
ments, and private demons: And, laſtly, 
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conſidered with a view to the promotion of art 
and ſcience, they are ſo far from adding to 
either, that many of them cannot ſpell their 
own names, more cannot read, and ſtill a 
greater number are totally ignorant of all arts 
except thoſe by which innocence is betrayed, 
and reputations blaſted. From hence I 
think a tolerable gueſs may be made by any 
one, of the preſent ſtate of their morals. 

I have already obſerved, that Naval dege- 
neracies are nearly connected with thoſe of 
the Army: and that they differ principally 
in the way of acting them. So much, in- 
deed, are they ſimilar, that a great part of 
what has been obſerved of the latter, will 
be very applicable to the former. 

Weigh the vices of both in either ſcale, 
and the trepidations of the ballance would 
puzzle that curious optic-eyed diſcriminator 
Mr. Grenville himſelf. 

I am prompted to believe it would pre- 
ponderate a little in favour of the Maritime 
powers, „ 
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Their gallantries are not fo delicately- per- 
nicious. They do not ruin, by a full half, 
ſo many married or ſingle women. A 
voyage-ſharpened, ſea-ſet appetite is too vi- 
gorous and keen to find any ſatisfaction in 
the traps of deluſion, the delays of oppor- 
tunity, or the dalliances of oppoſition. 
They appeaſe the ragings of defire with leſs 
infamy, and are well contented with the 

firſt compliable damſel who falls in their 
way; and the more familiar her invitations, 
the more welcome is ſhe to the arms of the 
Britiſh tar. 

They are equally ignorant, but not 
equally vain of their ignorance : they are 
perhaps more deſtitute of feeling, but do 
not pretend to ſo much ſoftneſs. 

The ocean has its coxcombs ; but a ſea- 
fop, though a very contemptible creature, is 
not ſo dangerous as a land one. 

In general, they are as much too robuſt, 
as the ſoldiers are too effeminate.— Thiere 
is, however, a more hearty honeſty, and a 

— 2 more 
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1 more hoſpitable turn of thinking and aQting 

among them, than amongſt the Hectors of 
- the Field. But they are very vulgariſed, 

exceedingly unciviliſed in the moſt com- 

\ mon points of behaviour, and not often 

ſtrict in regard to matters in which charac- 

ter or principle is concerned. A good 

part of them are as ſavage as ſharks, and 
are, in fact, a ſpecies of ſea-monſters.— 

I am afraid they have very little claim to 

the beſt and ſweeteſt endowment of the hu- 

man heart, I mean Humanity. 

Their barbarity ſometimes exceeds all 
bounds ; and the puniſhments they inflict 
on their fellow- creatures are cruel above In- 
dian tortures. The licentiouſneſs of their 
tongues, even in the hour of Jollity, is 
commonly levelled againſt the dignity of 
a Power which enchains the wing of the 
tempeſt, and ſmooths the face of the deep, 
that they may fail in ſecurity. 

I think I have obſerved, that they are 
as much turned to a faithful, though a 


ſtrange friendſhip, as any men whatever. — 
A ſo- 


A 
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A ſolitary ſailor is a miſerable Being. They 


have ſomething truly convivial and ſocial in 
their tempers. Each has a ſhip-mate ſe- 
lected from the crew; and I have known 


the utmoſt ſtedfaſtneſs exerted to their fa- 


vourites, in the moſt trying moments of pe- 
ril and diſaſter. 


Few men will better bear the touchſtone - 


of friendſhip. Yet the failors are obſtinate ; 
—equally bitter in their averſions, as ſolid 
in their attachments. They are malici- 
ous ;—from their natural or rather habitual 


rudeneſs, very eaſily provoked ;—and when 


provoked, revengeful, ardent, and unfor- 
giving. They love broils; but it moſt 
frequently happens that one of their curious 


ſubjects are firſt ſtarted in jeſt, rallied with © 


clumſy falt - water witticiſms, proſecuted 
with warmth, inſiſted upon with rage, and 
ended in blaſphemy and blows.—To pur- 


ſue them through the whole courſe of their 


quarrels, as they fall out in general ; they re- 
main ſullen-after the conteſt for a while ; are 
reconciled by flip, porter, and perſuaſion ; 
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laugh and curſe themſelves for the folly of 
the fray; enjoy the truce for a ſhort time in 
the madneſs of glee ; and then begin hoſti. 
lities again, e 
Altercation is an utter foe, and a very 
common one, to all ſociety. The Sailors, 
therefore, of all men, are the greateſt in- 
terruptions to it; for it is rare they leave a 
company without a quarrel. A bloody noſe 
and a black eye are with them ſometimes 
badges of honour; for they proportionate the 
ſpirit of a man to the number of blows 
and bruiſes he has born on his body with- 
out yielding. — Herein they differ widely 
from the Soldier; for on his eye the 
of a fiſt is a triple diſgrace ; it ſpoils 4 
ſequence with the women, ſcandalizes his 
reputation for courage with the men, an 
e disfigures a feature,” to borrow an expreſ- 
ſion from fhat favourite of nature, Mr. 
Garrick. It will therefore appear that mo- 
rality is not much practiſed amongſt this 


claſs of men. Very, very few are moral, 
even thoſe who are virtuous. Virtue is 
not 
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not the word to be uſed on this occa- 


ſion. A virtuous ſeaman is a phænome- 
non; and though, like it, he appears now- 
and-then, yet, as all other appearances out 
of the general courſe of things, he muſt 
excite much aſtoniſhment. The phraſe 
muſt therefore be altered, and the words 
(for our language will not furniſh me with 


one «ufficiently expreſſive) folerable qualities 
will do. 


Even thoſe who have tolerable qualities, 


then, have them as it were inſtinctively. — 
It is pure wild nature in them, when they 
have any tincture of worthineſs ; that 
is, neither poliſhed by art, or refined by 
knowledge. | 


A clown will pull a lamb out of a ditch, 


that might have fallen into it, or carry a 
man who has broken a limb by an accident, 
to a ſurgeon for aſſiſtance ; but his natural 
feelings are ſlightly wounded by the pain 


either are in, nor greatly pleaſed with his act 


of humanity, A ridiculous object im- 
mediately ſucceeding this action will pro- 


voke 


; 
| 
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voke his grin, and bury all ſenſations except 
that which is cauſed by the thing at which 
he lapghed. 


Neither are the Sailors, in general, more 


permanently impreſſed by incidents which 
would not fail to leave laſting traces of joy 
or anguiſh on the hearts and countenances 
of more delicate diſpoſitions. Senſibi- 
lity is highly promotive of morality .. 
Alas! the Sailors have a foal degree of 
either. 8 

To avoid diſagreeable cenſures, however 
Juſt, I will cloſe my obſervations here, and 
divert them to other objects, 

The Gentlemen of the Faculty ſhall em- 
ploy my next inſpection.— An analyſis 
of the human heart would be a diverting 
taſk. F | 1 

The facetious Lecturer on Heads might 
have a noble field for the diſplay of wit and 
humour, by diſſecting with his ſatirical in- 
ciſion- pen the heart of a Doctor of Phy- 
fie. At preſent, however, I muſt be 
the anatomiſt; and, to talk in their own 
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way, I mall handle the probe as oy; 
and dreſs their wounds as tenderly, as any 
ſon of Machaon whatever. 

Theſe men in their formalities and gri- 
maces very much reſemble the Divines and 
Lawyers. It is, indeed, ſomewhere hu- 
morouſly ſaid, that the Dom farce of the 
ſcience conſiſts in form. For my own 
part, I entertain ſuch a kind of antipathy 
to a Doctor, as ſome perſons have to a cat. 
I think, however, they may be claſſed 
amongſt the number of neceſſary evils. 

I ſhall divide this ſubject into two parts ; 
conſidering the Faculty diſtinctly: firſt, as 
men who have ſome knowledge in their 
ptofeſſion ; and ſecondly, as men who only 
profeſs to have knowledge in what they are 
conſummately ignorant of. 

Thoſe who have any eminence, excluſive 
of - my uſual exceptions, are generally the 
vaineſt, proudeſt, and moſt pragmatical 
creatures in the world : and thoſe who 
would only be thought eminent, are the 
ſhadows of ſhades. 


Foppery | 
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Foppery is not, as ſome imagine, con- 
fined to any particular ſet of men; — it is 
univerſal; — as frequent in the air of a phi- 
loſopher as in that of a man of pleaſure. In- 
deed, the modes of coxcomry are very va- 
rious. 

In the pulpit it is grave, in the drawing- 


room ſmiling, in the tavern frolickſome and 


pleaſant, and in the alehouſe exceeding mer- 
ry. I have ſeen a clown as vain of a dar- 
ling deformity or a new Sunday ſuit, as a 
young collegian of his gown, or an enfign 
of his cockade : and phyſical fops are alfo 
very numerous— But Foppery, though 
the firſt-born of Vanity, may be excuſable, 
where it is the greateſt imperfection. 
Phyſicians are very inhumane, ungene- 
rous, and unjuſt, Scientific ignorance, 
that is, a pretenſion to a ſcience in which 
they are totally deficient, is ſo ſucceſsful 
with theſe Impoſtors, that they often get for- 
tunes and fame in proportion to their want 
of knowledge. 


E 3 They 


-, 
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hey ſupply every vacuity of art by an of. 


_te 
guage (entirely their own) that ever deluded 
ſimple credulity. 

Half the words they make uſe of are of 
their own creation, and mean nothing more 
than to conceal their total ignorance by a 
ſhew of ſagacity. Their inhumanity 


every one has remarked, who has ever re- 


marked any thing. The ſtrange cru- 
elty of their experiments is ſhocking. - 
Have they the aſſurance to ſay, that theſe 
JE on animals are eſſential to their 
operations on the human body? Let me 
aſk, why the creature cannot be equally 
ſerviceable when dead ?—Muft their tricks 
of ſanguinary torture be tried merely to ago- 
nize a poor trembling wretch ; and are we 
to attain {kill and health at the expence of 
the pain of the brute creation ? | 
But they ſeem to be callous to every feel- 


ing of ſympathy. ——— Perhaps they are 
intected with their trade, which is rather 
©) one. 


tious diſplay of the moſt bombaſtic lan. 
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one of death than life. The pangs of 


amputation and the excruciatings occa- 
ſioned by the nicer parts of the practice, 
give them ſmall concern. The me- 
dicinal Tribe are as cruel oppreſſors of the 
poor, as our vileſt engroſſers and foreſtallers. 
They will no more give their advice gratis 
than the lawyers; and the perquiſite 
is as neceſſary a dedication to their per- 
formance, as to any other ſpecies of fee d- 
men. Where there is a bad proſpect 
of a ſpeedy diſcharge of a moſt exorbitant, 
though I need only fay of a Doctor's 
bill, they are not in the leaſt moved by 
the news of a fellow - creature's agonies, 
though he is at the point of expiration ; 
and even when they do attend, their beha- 
viour is infamous, and their prognoſtications 
alarming and ungenerous. 

It is very ſeldom they will act ingenu- 
ouſly, I mean on the tender fide, in regard 
to their real opinion in caſes, when they 


have any judgment in the matter. 
E 4 Morality 
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Morality is of a nature very tender, and 
therefore little regarded by the unfeeling. 
The Faculty are not remarkably moral, nor 
are they remarkably otherwiſe: but they 
are not equitable in their charges; and a ge- 
1 neral diſhoneſty in the pecuniary point 
| reigns amongſt them. 

Were we to be let into the e the 
ſcience, I fear we ſhould ſee a prodigious 
ſhare of trick, if not arrant knavery. I 
fancy they deal more in /mples than is pre- | 
ſumed; and I ſhrewdly ſuſpect that the | 
greater part of the Materia Medica confiſts | 
in a ſkilful mixture of the molt inſignificant, 
harmleſs, and inoffenſive productions in na- 
ture. - Their pompoſity of addreſs is an 
old deluſion ; but J believe their grand ar- 
canum, like the ſecrets of Free-Maſonry, 
would not inſpire us with any high idea of 
the truth of their pretenſions. Water is a 
moſt valuable friend to the tribe of Eſcula- 
pius : lt is in the ſtrongeſt ſenſe of the 
word their aqua vitae, and vinum vite allo. 
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l believe they are as much domeſ- 
ticated as any claſs of men; but they are 
vain of the profeſſion, and generally incul- 
cate into their connections a proper idea of 
their dignity. % 

Country apothecaries are almoſt as igno- 
rant of every branch of the buſineſs, as it is 
poſſible for ſelf- conceit to aſſume; and yet 
they talk in as pompous and abſurd a ſtile, 
as if they were intimately ſkilled in all pains 
and diſeaſes incident to every atom of the 
human frame. — A rural barber who 
breathes a vein, draws teeth, and cures the 
quartan ague, is as learned a man as moſt 


of theſe rotten members of Machaon, theſe 


dregs of dregs. 

They do not add greatly in general to the 
embelliſhments of ſcience, the refinements 
of ſocial, nor the preſervation of natural 
life; which is, however, their firſt boaſt. — 
It is perhaps no eaſy queſtion to. be re- 
ſolved, were I to aſk, Whether they are 
-not greater haſteners than protracters of 
Fate? They are the friends of death, and 
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men are leſs obliged to them than is ſup- 


poſed, for the reſtoration of health, or the 
reparation of our exhauſted vital powers. It 


is not unuſual either for the ignorant or de- 


ſigning among them to ſport with the con- 
ſtitution, and, like the Quacks, by the ex- 
pulſion of one to introduce a complication 
of diſeaſes, which ſtick by a man for ever. 
Our corporal part is a machine of celeſtial 
contexture, fabricated with the moſt deli- 
cate and deſigning finger of Divinity itſelf. 


Theſe manglers of mankind are no more fit 


to regulate the nice diſorders of ſuch a ma- 
chine, than a peaſant is to rectify thoſe in 
the fineſt piece of clockwork, — They are 
our licenſed executioners. 

Their ſtation in moral life is not elevated. 
Natural evil cannot, I think, be pro- 
ductive of much moral good; nor can 
thoſe who are at once pedantic, ſaturnine, 
knaviſh, and unknowing, be either uſeful 
or good members of the great community 
of man. 
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My next enquiry ſhall be amongſt the 
Men of Buſineſs, in which department I in- 
clude all thoſe who are employed either in 
mercantile or manual engagements. 

This will be a laborious taſk ; for it will 
be to canvaſs the greateſt and moſt powerful 


body of men in the world. 


Merchandiſe and Trade are at preſent in 
a moſt flouriſhing ſtate : upon their perfec- 
tion is founded, in a very great meaſure, the 
glory of Great-Britain ; yet ſhall we find the 


generality of their members utterly devoid 
of Morality. 


Men of Buſineſs poſſeſs the vices of diſ- 


honeſty and avarice, and the follies of 


Pride and Ignorance, in a remarkable de- 
gree. 


Their diſhoneſty may be ſeen in their 
commercial tranſactions, which have com- 
monly a ſpecies of low deſign in them, yet 


very diſcernible to an obſerving ſpectator. 
The cheats which they practiſe on inexpe- 


rience are ſhameful, and the ſpecious pre- 
tence of fair. dealing often veils the moſt 


knaviſh 
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knaviſh duplicity. They have the ut- 
moſt narrowneſs of thinking, and act as 
narrow thinkers always do. They over- 
reach in a grovelling way. A ſort of 
ſneaking cunning may be diſcovered in 
their common bargains, and a littleneſs of 
deſign may be traced in their very faces. 
In truth, Nature has generally mark- 
ed the features of the villain, as ſhe has 
[thoſe of the proſtitute, with a ſurpriſing ex- 
preſſiveneſs of countenance. There is a 
look peculiar to deceit; eſpecially when the 
deceiver is, untutored in the delicacies of 
ſtratagem. 

Tradeſmen are, for the moſt part, very 
ſtupid, and yet are extremely artful in the 
way of their buſineſs. They are very im- 
moral men, and poſſeſs almoſt every vice 
incident to the ſpecies.— Their extra- 
vagance is equal to their ayarice ; for they 
will ſquander in the utmoſt profuſion up- 
on women, or ſome worſe objects, as much 
in one Sunday, as they can ſcrape together 


by the maſt infamous nearneſs and knavery 
in 


— 
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in a month. With reſpect to the article of 
luxury, they are as voluptuous as any titled 
valetudinarian whatever. Their expenſive- 
neſs on ſome fooliſh occaſions exceeds all 
bounds : for there is a ſpirit of ridiculous 
emulation reigns among them, which makes 
them aſpire to rival men of the largeſt eſtates 
in every ſuperfluity and exceſs. 

As men of buſineſs, they are very unfair; 
as men of the world, they are very fatal. 
Their commercial cunning is not confined 
to their impoſitions on cuſtomers only, but 
there 1s a pitiful oppoſition and artifice ſub- 
fiſting between themſelves, according to their 
greater or leſſer degrees of ſucceſs in their 
reſpective trades. ——— They are alſo very 
litigious, and will commence a law-ſuit 
with a man for the mere pride of a com- 
petition. 

It is inconceivable what a ſecret con- 
tempt the very loweſt order of Tradeſmen 
_ entertain for thoſe who are called Gentle- 
men, although they ape them with the 
moſt abſurd foppery. That faſhionable 
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vice of Lying is very greatly practiſed by 
theſe men : The only ſecurity againſt their 
deluſions is a knowledge of the worth and 
price of their goods. They are in ge- 
neral the moſt hateful Family-baſhaws, and 
render themſelves odious to thoſe immedi- 
ately connected with them. They are alſo 
as arrant coxcombs as ever loaded a coxco- 
mical age. ———4A vain, priggiſh, ſecond- 
hand primneſs of air generally diſtinguiſhes 
them. I have ſeen a number of theſe gen- 
try diſplay a white cotton ſtocking, or a 
ruſty waiſtcoat of cut velvet, with as high a 
ſatisfaction as I ever beheld a court beau 
gaze on a Pariſian ſnuff-box, the jewel on 
his little finger, or even on his own dear 
face in a pocket-glaſs, 

Sunday, is their day of Jubilee; and 
the enormities of every kind which they 
then practiſe are innumerable. Their im- 
morality is groſs, vulgar, and evident ; 
their tempers idly profuſe or meanly nig- 
gardly';;—they have no medium. — If there 
is ſuch a thing as a generous vice, they do 


not 
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not border upon it. —Mean, mercantile fins, 
and ſuch actions as the very offals of our 
ſpecies are guilty of, they commit. 

They are irreligious, yet often madly de- 
votional. More Methodiſtical lunacy runs 
through the brains of our Traders than any 
claſs whatever : they love feuds, noiſe, and 
nonſenſe. Ent huſiaſm is not only the bane 
of true piety, but the utter deſtruction of 
buſineſs. When a Tradeſman is infected 
with this, his ſhop is neglected for periodical 
prayer; a kind of moping muddy melan- 
choly ſeizes upon him; and the phrenzy- 
ſtruck, hypochondriacal wretch ſuffers his 
family to want the common and natural ne- 
ceſſaries of life, while he is groaning in the 
bitterneſs of a frantic ſpirit, or invoking up- 
on his knees, in ridiculous adoration, the 
protection of that Providence which he de- 
grades and offends by his abſurd petitions. 

Our Men of Buſineſs are, in genera], moſt 
unprofitable companions ; for they can nei- 
ther enliven converſation by their wit, ſup- 
port it by the agreeableneſs of remark, en- 
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rich it by diffuſing the treaſures of memory, 
nor animate it by the vivacity of. genius. 

Humdrum, inutile, common-place. ſay- 
ings that have been ſaid a thouſand times 
ten thouſand times; obſervations that have 
been obſerved ages ago ; and lucrative hints 
that have dropt from the lips of Avarice 
ſince the invention of money; fill up thoſe 
hours which they dedicate to ſocial .relax- 
ation. 

A club of citizens will afford a fund of 
entertainment to a man who wiſhes to ſee 
life in its burleſque ſtate. - He who 
was to enter into ſuch a community would 
obſerve a fixed though inſenſible thought- 
fulneſs of brow, a ſedate ſobriety of look, 
a ſteady dulneſs of eye, and a ſtupid par- 
ticularity of manner, depicted in every coun- + 
tenance. Nothing would paſs that could 
impreſs, touch, or entertain. Maxims of 
political prudence, with reſpect to what 
they call the main chance, would frequently 
glide from uſurer to uſurer ; but any devia- 
tion from the road of gain would be term- 
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ed a flight of romance, and an extravagant 
_ chimera, 

The feelings of a 1 not eaſily 
excited to tenderneſs; they are not often 
compaſſionate: — their untenderneſs, how- 
ever, is not diſpoſitional, but habitual : it 
does not proceed from an hardneſs, but from 
an inſenſibility of heart. They hear with a 
frigid indifference and an incurious com- 
poſure of the death of a friend, the indi- 
gence of a family, the ſtopping payment 
or the bankruptcy of a neighbour. ZE ſa- 
gaciouſly obſerve, that all muſt die, ſooner or 
later; that ſome muſt be rich and ſome 
poor; that ſubordination is neceſſary; that 
all is for the beſt; and that what muſt be, 
muſt be: and whatever accident happens 
which does not endanger their own particular 
intereſt or eee connections, they ex- 
claim a * Good lack-a-day !“ or two, or 
Who would have thought it!“ and then 
apply with all the aſſiduity of induſtry, and 
all the drudgery of labour, to the buſineſs 
of the day; as if they were determined to 
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prepare againſt events which have involved 
others in diſcredit and ruin. 

It is difficult to determine, whether extra- 
vagance or avarice be the greater enemy to 
Virtue and its cauſe. 

I am inclined to give my vote in favour 
of the former ; for I really think profuſion 
has ſomething more generous in its nature 
than penury. — The Miſer and the Spend- 
thrift, though both immoral characters, are 
not equally ſo. 

The Spendthrift, by the circulation of 
his ſquanderings, diftuſes his poſſeſſions; 
and ſometimes the naked, as well as the 
hungry, are fed and cloathed by hiscprofu- 
ſion. 

There is moreover a ſpirit of wild, per- 
haps we may call it of mad, liberality and 
generoſity diſcoverable among perſons of 
untamed tempers and mercurial diſpoſt- 
tions; but in their whimſies of good-hu- 
mour, 2nd fits of bounty, the aching heart 
is often relieved, and the weeping eye 


frequently dried, 
But 


CP 

But the Miſer is a wretch whoſe heart is 
never thawed by the ſunſhine of Sympathy ; 
who never melts in pity to human misfor- 
tunes; whoſe feelings are barricaded by the 
froſt of Avarice ; and whoſe ſoul, like the 
eternal mountains of ice, is for ever freezing, 
and acquires new hardneſs from the con- 
gealing frigidity of ſucceeding winters. 

I make this digrefſion in order to ſhew, 
that our Men of Buſineſs are in a double 
ſenſe foes to the cauſe of morality 
They may be divided into two parts : The 
elderly diviſion into the avaritious or mi- 
ſerly ; and the youthful part into the pro- 
digal or ſpendthrift. 

But although I have admitted a profuſe 
man ſometirnes does good by ſtarts, yet there 
are ſeveral ſpecies of profuſion ; and one ex- 
travagant man differs as much from ano- 
ther in the way and manner of being extra- 
vagant, as they do in the particular and re- 
ſpective caſt and mould of their features, 
Eatly education will always have ſome in- 


fluence upon our lives and conduct. He 
F 2 who 
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who has been tutored elegantly, even when 


inclined to profuſeneſs, will commonly have 


a greater aptitude for occaſional generoſities, 
than the man who has been bred: and born 
in ,a contracted, narrow way of thinking 
and living. 

I am, therefore, inclined to believe that 
our young Men of Fortune (bad as they are) 
are leſs infamous and more large-minded 
than our young Men of Buſineſs; who are 
too often extravagant without one ſpice of 
well-beſtowed bounty, and mercenary even 
in ſpending, without any deviation from the 
common road of diſſipation into that of a 
more tolerable prodigality. 

This being the caſe, no high expectations 
are to be formed of the morals of our Men of 


Buſineſs. Commercial life will not 
afford many examples of ESO 
or virtue. . 
They are coy viſitants amongſt the ſons 
of men. I have not frequently- been ſo 
happy to meet with them, hitherto, in the 


whole courſe of my national enquiry : I 
ſhall 
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ſhall now ſee if they take up their reſi- 

dence-in the boſoms of the Ladies, in 

the hearts of my lovely country-women. 
This ifland, like that of Greece, according 
„ to Homer, has been always famous for the 
| beauty of its women; they are indeed for- 

moſa pulcherrima, the faireſt of the Fair. 

To quote an often-quoted and celebrated 


compliment paid to them by the great au- 
thor of Paradiſe Loft : 


Grace is in all their ſteps, 
Heaven in their eyes, 


In every action dignity and love. 


—— Creatures in whom excell 
Whate*er is faireſt---- lovelieſt and beſt, ---.- 


It is true, the elegance of their forms 
and the ſoftneſs of their looks inſpire every 
tender ſentiment, and every favourable pre- 
judice towards them. Indeed fo irreſiſtible 
is their magic, and fo pleaſing is it to con- 
feſs the latitude of their power over us, that 
even when we are convinced of the irrecon- 
cileableneſs of their conduct, we actually 
gaze away our diſapprobation, and in ſpite 
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of out better reaſon, confeſs that they are 
pretty, even when in the wrong. 

This is ſo evident that Mr. Pope, always 
happy in his delicate method of correcting 
female miſtakes, was in no inſtance more 
fortunate than in the following couplet, to be 
found in that beautiful burleique production 
The Rape of the Lock, which I think nearly 
equal to the Tempeſt of Shakeſpear, whether 
we conſider the wildneſs and prettineſs of 
its fancy, the uncommon mellifluence of its 
numbers (for ſurely Harmony took up her 
reſidence, after the death of Shakeſpear, in 
the ſoul of this author), or whether we 
view the magic of its machinery, or the 
elegance of its morality. But in my 
warmth of heart to offer my tribute to the 
ſhrine of this exquiſite poet, I find I have 
run-into a ſort of digrefſion :— I ſhall there- 
fore make an haſty retreat, and atone for 
it, by inſerting the lines alluded to, which 
are theſe: | 8 


If to her ſhare ſome female errors tall, 
Look in her face, and you'll forget them all, 
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The great influence women have on So- 
ciety has been often remarked; I (hall 
therefore firſt conſider them in a ſocial ſenſe, 
as reſpecting the harmony of the univerſe. 

It muſt affect a ſenſible diſpoſition with 
pain, on conſidering the preſent ſtate of our 
countrywomen's morals. Female folly 
was never more general than at this junc- 
ture ; for the Sex, through all its clailes, 
ſeems to rival each other in diſſipation. 
Woman-kind may be divided into ſo many 
diſtin& and ſeparate orders. They are na- 
turally fond of precedence, and 1 ſhall ob- 
ſerve the point of politeneſs in my com- 


mentaries upon them. 


The firſt order of women demanding 
notice are thoſe whom -nature, fortune, or 
favour, have dignified with a title : and 
among theſe we ſhall generally find theſe 
vices incident to quality, viz. Pride, Envy, 
and Profuſion. 

Their pride is evinced by obſerving their 
uſage of merit, poverty, and a rival either 
in the charms of dreſs, perion, equi- 
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page, or of a gallant. Their envy is the 
conſequence of their pride, for theſe are 
inſeparable companions: and their profu- 
ſion is evident in their purſuits, amuſements, 
and pleaſures. 

The tumult of faſhion, and the never- end- 
ing rotation of paying and receiving viſits, 
together with the inſipidity and flaſhineſs of 
quality-prattle, preclude the intruſions of 
ſober ſenſe, or modeſt morality. 

The Mahometan opinion of the ſex is to- 
lerably juſt, if we confine their notions to 
the very gay part of it: for a modiſh lady 
actually comprizes the grand buſineſs of life 
in the continual repetition and irkſome itera- 
tion of riſing to raviſh, prattle and play, and 
repoſing only to collect freſh vigour of 
tongue, or repair the faded graces of the 
face by recruited health, and the vermilion 
of nature; but if Nature denies her aid, by 
the paint of art. As the learned author of 

Irene ſays, their whole employment is 
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To tune the tongue, to teach the eye to roll, 
Diſpoſe the colours of the flowing robe, 


And add new roſes to the faled cheek. 


80 that he who introd uces ſeriouſneſs, or 
unharmoniſes their ears by a grave reflection, 
entirely diſconcerts their whole ſcheme of 
exiſtence, and diſorders, by pedant inter- 
ruption, the conomy of their lives. 

Their converſation is weak, girliſh, and 
giddy; and entirely turned upon frivolous 


topics. Remarks on a petticoat, a gown, a 


cap, a brocaded or an embroidered waiſt- 
coat, a luſtre of jewels or an equipage, 
engroſs a great part of their talk, One 


would imagine they were born only to de- 


corate a drawing- room, and give tranſi- 
ent ſatisfaction to the eye of courtly curio- 
fity. Their apartments are perfect toy- 
ſhops in miniature, where every glittering 
ornament of pride, faſhion, or fancy, are 
diſpoſed in order. 

To dazzle, dance, and ſhine, are the 
ultimatum of their wiſhes. In general they 
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are indeed only << babies of a larger growth,” 
and the enthuſiaſm of their ſpirits often in- 
clines them to border on the indecent and 
forward. I know many of them that 
would deem it an inſupportable drudgery to 
walk half a mile in the ſhades of rural re- 
tirement, though all the incenſe of Sum- 
mer and all the harmony of Nature con- 
curred to inſpire ſatisfaction, who would 
think it not the leaſt fatigue to roll over 
the ſtones of London, in a gilt chariot, to 
pay twenty viſits in an evening to people 
of condition, on whom notwithſtanding 
they laviſh all the ſugar of civility and well- 
bred complaiſance before the faces of their 
friends, yet revile them with all the acri- 
mony of ſcandal and invective when out 
of the reach of their hearing. 8 

The ſame malevolent diſcourſe attends 
them wherever they go, and equally em- 
ploys the hours devoted to the tea- table and 
toilet; inſomuch that it is highly difficult to 
mark the minute in life which is not trifled 


away 


F 8 1] 


away in the ſport of idle entertainment, the 
brandiſhments of deſtructive wit, or the lo- 
gquacity of malicious ignorance. 

The ſecond rank of Females are thoſe 
of independent fortunes, without any he- 
reditary honours ; but as the follies and fop- 
peries of theſe are ſo very ſimilar to thoſe 
above remarked, I ſhall not trouble the 
reader with ſuch an offenſive repetition. - 

It may, indeed, be remarked, that both 
ſexes aim, with ridiculous endeavours, at 
the airs of their ſuperiors ; and this obſerva- 
tion will hold good among all ranks of our 
ſpecies, from the lieutenant to the enfign, 
from my Lady's woman to the cook-maid's 
chair-woman.” There are not only ſecond- 
hand copyiſts of manners, but fourth and 
fifth-hand imitators alſo. 

My Lord's butler is copied by the Sunday 

— butler of a more private family; a footman 
of diſtinction is imitated by a footman whoſe 
maſter is of leſs diſtinction; and ſo on to 
the very loweſt of our ſpecies. Even to 
the more elevated ſituations of life may this 
55 5 imitative 
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imitative aim be traced; for the tradeſman 
apes the eſquire, the eſquire the baron, the 
baron the earl, the earl the duke, the duke 
the prince, the prince inſiſts on the homage 
of the monarch, and the monarch ſome- 
times infringes on the privileges of a ſupe- 


rior power. 5 


The next order of women are the Ci- 
tizens Wives and Daughters, who, in ge- 
neral, are very droll and groteſque figures 
indeed. They burleſque every vice and 
error of quality. — But I find there would 


be no end to particulariſe every order of 


Ladies; for the whole Sex inſiſt on their title 
to that appellation: the remaining obſerva- 
tions therefore muſt be made on the ſex t 
gether, atleaſt on their reſpective characters; 
as Married, Unmarried, and Single Gentle- 
women of fifty-five, or thereabouts. 


The Married Part of the Sex are for the 
moſt part incapable of rational action. As 


wives, they are either obſtinate, pettiſh, fanci- 


ful, or clamorous ; little diſpoſed to the endear- 


ments of the domeſtic community, without 
an 
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an animated reliſh for the finer feelings of a 
ſuperior paſſion, and devoid of that ſenſibility 


of heart eſſential to conjugal felicity. They 


are not often ſkilled in the niceties of private 
| houſewifery, or in the ſaving prudencies of 
ceconomy. Of thoſe whom Fortune has in- 
dulged with particular favours, there are 
few who beſtow the overflowings of ſuch 
bounty upon the agonizing heart, or the in- 
jured boſom of Indigence: Their poſſeſ- 
ſions are riſked at the Hazard-table, laviſhed 
in the pride of appearance, or expended in 
the follies of faſhion, Their finances, how- 


ever immenſe, are reduced to the laſt ebb 


of lowneſs by the torrent of diſſipating 
waſte, while their connections are involved 
in the perplexities of debt, and themſelves 
or huſbands liable to all the horrors and diſ- 
grace of a priſon. And of thoſe whom the 
ſparingneſs of circumſtances renders it ne- 
ceſſary to preſerve a ſaving caution, as few are 
intent to practiſe the art of induſtrious cir- 
cumſpection, and prevent the inconveniences 
of that worſt and foreſt of worldly wants, a 
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want of money: ſo that their families are 

+ brought to the utmoſt diſtreſs by their pro- 

fuſion, and the whole are overwhelmed in 
the general calamity. 

Bad and indiſcreet Wives can never be 
wiſe or provident Mothers. The offspring 
of extravagant parents are commonly born 
to great miſery; their morals and minds 
are vitiated and debauched by predominant 
examples of dangerous pleaſures, and fatal 
paſſions. The Wives and Matrons of Great- 
Britain do not abound in primitive prudence 
or old-faſhioned induſtry. The antient 

mode of female behaviour is entirely ex- 
ploded, inſomuch that to beſtow her own 
milk upon her own child, is now thought 
a mark of a modern mother's ill-breed- 
ing. \ 

To ſpeak truth, parental and filial affec- 
tions are flowers which very ſeldom adorn the 
garden, or rather the wilderneſs of the hu- 
man mind. The combining bonds of na- 
ture, and the ſanguine tide of life, which 


ought to warm the hearts of relations, ſeems 
Se to 
— 


11 
to flow no more in the rich ſtreams of ſym- 
pathy or ſoftneſs. Kindred blood is frozen, 
and the ice of alienation repreſſes the cur- 
rent of genial tenderneſs. 

In what, ſituation, therefore, muſt we 


conclude our Married Women in, with W 
to their morals? 


I, however, am happy in knowing ſome 
oreat exceptions to a rule generally de- 
praved. 

Neither will the ſearch be more fortunate 
in regard to the mental endowments of the 
Younger Part of the Sex, whoſe external 
lovelineſs does by no means compenſate their 
want of internal nobleneſs. 

The graces of their perſons all acknow- 
ledge; and I, among the millions of their 
adorers, in common with others feel and 
confeſs the influence of their charms. Vet 
do I moſt ſincerely wiſh they poſſeſſed the 
virtues of ſincerity and honour in a more 
eminent degree, which would not fail of 
recommending them more ſtrongly to maſ- 

culine tenderneſs and favour : for, alas! at 


* 
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preſent, with all the prettineſs of their faces, 
and the harmony of their forms, they are 
not in general to be regarded in any more. 
exalted light than ſo many pictures, ex- 
tremely heautiful to glance at, but which 
will not bear the nicer examination of criti- 
tical judgment, or cloſer inſpection of a cau- 
tious ſcrutiny. 5 I 

They are by no means ſufficiently atten- 
tive to the moſt delicate endowment in the 
world, a chaſte and cultivated underſtand- 
ing; nor are they over-cautious of preſerv- 
ing the innocence of their fame. Female 
reputation, like the fineſt glaſs, is dimmed 
by the gentleſt breathing on it : it is an 
ermine whoſe whiteneſs is ſullied by the 
leaſt unhallowed touch ——TFhe finger of 
Malice may in an inſtant contaminate its 
ſnowy brightneſs, and Indiſcretion only may 
blaſt its beauty for ever. 

. There is a childiſh volatility evident in the 
Young Ladies of this kingdom, not leſs de- 
ſtructive to the dignity of their charatters, 
than that airy folly imputed to the females 
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of France. They are not ſtrictly ſocial, 
though they are remarkable for conſorting 
in circles, and abominate the ſageneſs of ſo- 
litude, or the ſerenity of ſequeſtration. But 
I always place a line of diſtinction betwixt 
a rational community and a prattling party, 
and make a moſt material difterence be- 
tween thoſe who aſſemble to exchange their 
thoughts in the friendly flow of communi- 
cative converſation, and thoſe who flock to- 
gether only to unſluice their ſentiments on 
the important articles of dreſs and diver- 
ſions, the ſickneſs of a monkey, or the 
tearing of a ruffle, in a torrent of female 
loquacity and obſtreperous chatter. Beſides, 
a prevailing envy, almoſt natural to them, 
prevents their enjoying the bleflings of a 
nobler friendſhip; and they commonly 
commit very fatal errors in that grand bu- 
ſineſs of their lives, the affair of love. They 
are in this point more often guided by the 
madneſs of a heated heart, a ſanguine ima- 
gination, or an impetuous fancy, than by 
the decencies of a ſolid eſteem, or the re- 
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finements of a regulated choice. The paſ- 
ſions of young women, like quickfilver, are 
almoſt always afloat, and their ſpirits per- 
petually aſpiring : and at the age when Fan- 
cy riots in their brains, uncorrected by the 
ſagacity of judgment, they are more apt to 
be worked into a tempeſt by the gale of 
adulation, than by the ill, ſmall whiſpers 


of placid Truth. The fops, therefore, have 


no ſuch great reaſon to plume on their tri- 
umphs over the Beauties of the nation, ſince 
they are totally indebted for the conqueſts 
they make, not to any elegance or deſert of 
their own, but to the ſimplicity of female 
youth, and to the incautious vehemence of 
juvenile paſſions : for I am perſuaded, were 


it poſſible for the victims of beauiſh cox- 


comry to ſee their Corydons repreſented in 
the mirror of Reality, they would ſtart at 
the cheats of Fancy, and having inſpected 


into heads conſummately ignorant, and 


hearts conſummately corrupt, they would 
unanimouſly concur in excluding. from their 
fortune, favour, and arms, wretches who 

- de- 
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degrade their own, by multiplying the mon- 
key ſpecies. But, alas! the Ladies ſeldom 
open their eyes to the inſignificance of theſe 
creatures, till they find their felicity and 
charms ſacrificed to their ſubtlety and cun- 
ning, of which qualities, like their animal- 
brothers, they poſſeſs an abundant ſhare. 

In mätters of morality, our young Fair- 
ones are generally not only unadorned, but 
alſo perfectly ignorant. They look upon 
Religion as a bugbear, and, what is worſe, 
an utter foe to gallantry : A circumſtance 
moſt infurmountable ; for it ſhould appear 
that a woman eſteems a commerce with the 
maſculine heart, and reducing her own to a 
mere play-thing of love, as the fundamen- 
tal blefling of life ; and that exiſtence would 
be a curſe, were ſhe not allowed to pervert 
not only all external but internal facul- 
ties. 0 | | 

There is no man more attached to th 
tender affections of an ingenuous nature, or 
to the ſofteſt reciprocations of honourable 
endearments, than myſelf : I feel at no time 
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ſo charming a ſenſation as when I enter a 
circle in which I can detect the ſilent figh 
of ſecret paſſion ſteal involuntary from the 
boſom of maiden modeſty, or the inadver- 
tent glance of virtuous partiality dart preci- 
pitate from the eye of generous beauty. 
My heart has melted within me at the fight 
of married bliſs, when I have beheld the 
ſanctified kindneſſes of an indulgent couple; 
and the tears of ſympathetic tranſport have 
wetted my cheek, when I have heard of a 
fond wife being torn by accident from her 
huſband, or when ſome cruel circumſtance 
has moleſted the harmony of their lives, and 
the quiet of their little families. But I can- 
not countenance the preſent chimerical fa- 
ſhion of falling in love with every deſigning 
booby who has a ſmooth face and a rugged 
heart, or with every burleſquer of manhood, 
who has neither courage to protect a wo- 
man, underſtanding to entertain her, paſſion 
to regard her, nor power to pleaſe her: and 
yet ſuch is the proneneſs of the female heart 
to out- ſide and glitter, that where one of 
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Nature's fine porcelain clay,” as Dryden 
calls them, falls to the ſhare of a ſenſible, 
honeſt man, a thouſand are devoted to the 
barren embraces and unbleſt careſſes of 
theſe cyphers of the creation. 5 

While this is the caſe, it muſt be expect- 
ed to find immorality, indecency, and indiſ- 
cretion, generally prevail amongſt the young 
Ladies; and until ſincerity is a little more 
practiſed by the men, folly will not be 
abridged by the women: yet they have 
many original foibles and crimes, which by 
no means ſpring from manly error or ex- 
ample. - 

To enumerate them would be impoſſible, 
and, / poſſible, unneceſſary, ſince an entire 
catalogue of them are to be ſeen regiſtered 
by an ingenious friend to the ſex, in his 
ingenious moral diſcourſes * addreſſed to 
them. 


* The diſcourſes here alluded to are Dr. Fordyce's 
Sermons to Young Women. 
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T confeſs I ſhould have enlarged my 
ſcrutiny on Women, had not this more able 
writer ſaved me the pains, whoſe volumes 
J cannot help in this place recommending 
to every woman, as the moſt elegant leſ- 
ſons for female greatneſs, as the chaſteſt pat- 
terns for their behaviour, and as contain- 
ing the moſt delicate ſentiments and rules 
to render the ſex as honourable as they are 
beautiful. I refer my Fair Readers, there- 
fore, to this engagingly- inſtructive Moraliſty 
who will finiſh in a circumſtantial manner 
what is here left incompleat. 

I promiſed to dedicate a few thoughts 
on Elderly Gentlewomen ; and though they 
have been pretty much handled by every 
author, yet I muſt obſerve my word. 

It_has been often attributed to Antient 
Virgins, that they are petulant in their cen- 
ſures on the moſt innocent pleaſures of new- 
comers into life; that they look with a ma- 
lignant aſpect on the executing eyes of 
youthful maidens; are too apt to conſtrue 
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1 
as immoral and immodeſt that incenſe, ho- 
mage, and humiliation offered at the altar 
of Beauty, with which a Beau pleaſes a 
Belle, and which their own blafted features 
can no longer partake or command ; that 
they expoſe with virulence, what they ſigh 
for with violence; that they conceal under 
the wrinkles of anger, and the grimaces of 
forbearance, the fimper of dotage, and the 
longings of luſt ; and, finally, that they per- 
ſiſt in the folly of a formal prudery, like the 
monks and friars, that they may be wag- 
giſh without the imputation of inordinate 
deſires; ſo that the only difference be- 
tween their ſect and that of other ſinners, 
is, that what the latter do for the gratifica- 
tion of inclination, in the face of day, in de- 
fiance of cenſure, the more experienced ma- 
trons, maſked. from common obſervation, 
perpetrate in the ſaving receſſes of Privacy. 
uch, as near as I can recollect, are 
the general accuſations produced againſt 
them. and which are, as far as I have ob- 


* ſerved, pretty juſt ; for there is certainly as 
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much of all ill qualities ſubverſive of moral 
goodneſs in the circles of Antiquated Virgi- 
nity, as in the afſemblies of the gayeſt diſ- 
ſipation, and the moſt tumultuous merri- 
ment and madneſs. / 

The diſtinction is, Old Maids preſerve thoſe 
appearances which young ones do not ;—ſo 
that on this tranſient view it may be conclud- 
ed, that this ſet are alſo generally hypocritical, 

I ſhall forbear to mention another rank of 
women, which would put the modeſty of 
my Readers to the bluſn. lt is ſurely 
unneceſlary to inveſtigate the preſent ſtate of 
thoſe poor creatures morals, who are abſo- 
lutely ſubſiſted by a violation of the laws of 
Virtue, and who are cloathed by their con- 
ceſſions to impurity, 

It now only remains to examine the labo- 
rious part of the human kind, or that ſubor- 
dinate claſs of the ſpecies who exiſt by 
drudgery and toil, and who are ſubſervient 
to the powers of wealth and money. And 
amongſt theſe is ta be ſeen as much ferocity, 
immorality, and extravagance, as can poſ- 
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ſibly over- run hearts untutored, unculti- 
vated, unhumanized, and wild. The Mob:- 
lity moves almoſt always obedient to the 
breath of the uppermoſt paſſion, be it what 
it may. I have ſomewhere elſe obſerved, 
that the clown has not leſs pride, in his 
aukward way, than the prince. Indeed, 
common people, though the pooreſt, are 
very far from being the moſt lowly-minded. 
Notwithſtanding the encomiums of our 


poets on the happy humility and ſimplicity 


of Peaſantry, their eulogiums on the hardy 


harmleſſneſs of rural ſwains, and their 


ſilken ſentiments on the honeſty and igno- 


rance of undiſtinguiſhed mortals ; there is, 
in truth, as much knavery, fraud, and vice 
in their hearts, as in the boſoms of the moſt 
poliſhed profeſſors of Deception. \, 

Indeed, Fiction and the Licentia Poetica 
has been ſo laviſhly iadulged the Votaries of 
the Muſes, that the plain fimplex munditia 
(if I may be allowed the phraſe) of Truth 
has almoſt loſt its potency. Fable is deco- 
rated with ſo many flowers by the Bard, and 

the 
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the paths of Deluſion are by him ſcattered 
with ſuch ſentimental roſes, that he has ac- 
quired a ſort of ſyren infatuation; and Verſe, 
which was firſt intended only as the more 
pleaſing vehicle to convey Truth, by com- 
bining it with-the ſweetneſs of Harmony, 
and drefling it in the gayer robes of a more 
polithed ſenſe, is now become an engine of 
_ Fallacy, and an inftrument of Seduction; 
and from performances of this nature, where 
Vice is varniſhed, and armed with poetic 
perſuaſion, ariſes the wrong bias ſo often fa- 
tal to riſing Genius: hence alſo much of that 
paſſion for romantic Love, and Quixote-like 
adventure, ſo diſcoverable among young men 
and women; who, by reading the warm 
deſcriptions of an extravagant rhyme-ſtruck 
brain, fancy themſelves the heroines of the 
tale, and actually proceed to introduce the 
frolics of a diſtempered imagination into 
real life. 

Let it not be thought I am an enemy to 
Poetry: On the contrary, I profeſs myſelf 
one of its moſt ſincere admirers, and receive 


the 
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the utmoſt moral pleaſure from peruſing 
thoſe productions which tend at once to the 
cultivation of the underſtanding, and the 
amendment of the heart. 

But I have an abhorrence for every lie, 
though told with all imaginable eloquence; 
and I think a falſity uttered by the uglieſt 
piece of deformity, not leſs inexcuſable than 
if proceeding from the prettieſt mouth in 
Nature. A lie therefore, in proſe or verſe, 
is the fame; as the ſame vice is equally bad, 
whether it is the property of an embroidered 
or a tattered raſcal. 

Whatever fine things have been ſaid 1 of 
the charms of Humble Life, I aver the pre- 
ſent ſtate of our Common People is not only 
generally infamous, but ſhocking. It will 
demand no deep penetration to obſerve the 
lewdneſs, lazineſs, and luxury of the very 
pooreſt of the ſons of Poverty. They are 
dreadfully blaſphemous ; and call down the 
vengeance of a Being whoſe mercy muſt 
indeed be omnipotent, ſince he does not 
launch his thunderbolt upon wretches, 


whoſe 
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| whoſe tongues are almoſt continually em- 
ployed in murmurs, curſes, and execrations. 
Il affirm again their exceſſive luxury, and 
inclination to voluptuouſneſs: Nothing is 
more common than for thoſe who ſweat at 
the plough, drudge at the ſpade, or labour 
at the flail, to waſte the rewards of a day's 
pittance, or a week's induſtry, in ale or 
| gaming, which is not leſs practiſed under 
3 roofs of thatch than thoſe of a more lordly 
appearance. They are generally brutal huſ- 
bands and cruel fathers; and, in their cups, 
commit every paroxiſm of outrage, and 
every atchievement of diſorder. They are 
8 ſwine in their ſober hours; and it may be 
gueſſed how their natural hoggiſhneſs is 
q heightened by the madneſs and beſtiality of 
intoxication and debauchery. They are 
/ mercenary to the moſt lucrative degree; and 
poſſeſs not the leaſt ſhare of proper huma- 
nity. A deſpicable envy generally prevails 
among them ; they are not often firm in 
their affections, for a ſixpenny bribe, if not 
2a pot of beer, will induce them to betray 
their 
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theit neareſt connections: but they are pro- 
digiouſly prone to revenges and quarrels.— 
In fact, they will not ſcruple any thing to 
attain drink or money. They are not, in 
common, even honeſt; for though they 
may not openly ſteal, they will let no occa- 
ſion of over-reaching ſlip them. The wo- 
men are equally immoral, being infected 
with the ſame vices. 

The Engliſh Mob cauſe much public de- 
vaſtation, and ſeem to partake of the qua- 
lity of ſome of our Britiſh dogs; who, 
when they once taſte of human blood, do 


not leave the obje& of their reſentment till 


all the veſſels of life are ſucked dry. 


Thoſe who employ_them have infinite 


occalion to confeſs their treachery; and 


thoſe with whom they are connected, have 


as much reaſon to deteſt their barbarity and 
baſeneſs. They are ſeldom faithful ſtewards; 
and tho' their penury obliges them to earn 
their ſubſiſtence by the ſweat of their brows, 
they hold ſervitude in the utmoſt contempt; 
and notwithſtanding they are perpetually 
throwing 
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throwing out fome ironical panegyrick on 
the lives of their maſters, are yet always 
forming ſome diſtant plan which they ſup- 
poſe will exclude them ſome time from the 
ignominy of ſlavery, and preſent them with 
the happineſſes of independency.—Such is 
the pride of Humble Life; and, in obedience 
to its infatuating impulſe, they often leave 
ſituations in families of faſhion or affluence, 
where they live in eaſe, credit, and health, 
to follow ſome abſurd whimſy of their own, 
which probably reduces them to hunger, 
nakedneſs, and a riſing family, under a no- 
tion of being no longer ſubject to control, 
and of being for the future their own Maſ- 
ters and Miſtreſſes. 

Whatever the antient Plebeian ſimplicity 
might have been, it is not practiſed now; 
for nothing can be more coarſe, fly, crafty, 


or depraved, than every order of them are 


in general at this preſent time; infomuch, 
that it is perhaps as difficult to find an ho- 
neſt poor man as an honeſt rich one: fo 
that, in concluſion, we may well exclaim, 


as 
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as we caſt an eye of examination upon life, 
O bomines 1 O mores ! 


I HAVE now, I believe, gone through 
every claſs of humanity, and every genera! 
order of created beings, to deduce, from a 
ſcrutiny at once critical and impartial, the 
preſent ſtate of the morality of this nation. 
AI have inſpected into the ſeparate Man- 
ners of diſtinct ſocieties, examined their pe- 
culiar and individual ways of action, inveſti- 


gated their publick and private conduct, and 


conſidered them firſt as parts, regarding a 
few) and then as reſpecting a whole, that I 
might not involve myſelf in various enquiry 
at once, by diftufing my views too licen- 
tiouſly ; but, by an eaſier method, might 
arrive at the fountains of Truth and equita- 
ble Deciſion. My cloſing obſervations, 
therefore, ſhall have a twofold tendency : 


To view the morality of the whole body of 


the nation, reſulting from the conduct of 
every ſingle member in it; and to pro- 
poſe ſome ſentiments promotive of a more 

honeſt, 
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honeſt, as well as more ſolid „cement in 
human ſociety. 


FROM the cruelty of an individual, a 
whole family is often made miſerable; in 
like manner, from the immorality of ſome 
in every profeſſion and order, enſues the 
general wretchedneſs and diſorder of the 
Univerſe. Admitting, therefore, the truth 
of the expreſſion, which I think I have too 
clearly elucidated, generally hypocritical, it 
will be conjectured that we are almoſt uni- 
verſally unhappy ; and a curious examiner 
would find very little moral or natural feli- 
city in this or in any other kingdom.—I do 
not think we are more abandoned than our 
neighbours; but I imagine the major part 
of the whole world immoral, and there- 
fore, agreeable to my former aſſertion, more 
than generally unhappy : for it is queſtion- 
able if general viciouſneſs does not cauſe uni- 
verſal miſery. And from the intimate con- 
nection one Being has with another, as well 
as the dependency, and (if I may uſe ſo 

—̃ 
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philoſophic a term, the concate nation of 
human felicity, I really believe we ſhall 
ſcarcely find an individual whoſe peace of 
mind is not in a great degree broken by 
the infamy or treachery of ſome villain with 
whom he has an intercourſe, or by ſome 
bad man to whom he is more or leſs re- 
lated. 

A ſmall village will ſerve as a miniature 
of the whole globe, and illuſtrate my 


meaning, if I appear too abſtracted in this 


place. 

In this town we will ſuppoſe, as is na- 
tural enough, that moſt of its families have 
intermarried with each other, and that ſome 
conſiderable dealings of buſineſs are tranſ- 
acted within the precincts of the pariſh ; in 
ſhort, that the common and ordinary oc- 
currences of life happen in it. If we allow, 
which no Enſible man ſurely will heſitate 
to allow, that the inhabitants are generally 


actuated by the common paſſions and max- 


ims of the world; that they are earneſt in 
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the purſuit of profit ; anxious to get a far- 
thing, and as fearful of loſing it; that their 
deſires flow in the old tide of irregularity ; 
that the ſame pride of the proud world in- 
fects them, the ſame envy goads, the ſame 
malice prompts, and the fame ill- nature ſtings 
them: from this general depravity, I ſcruple 
not to inſiſt, that there muſt prevail an 41. 
oft, T will not ſay a quite univerſal diſtreſs ; 
for if a daughter or a ſon is undutiful, a fa- 
mily is in anguiſh, at leaſt unhappy; if a 
friend is deceitful, the conſequence is al- 
ways pain to one, deſtruction to ſome, and 
diſcredit to many ; if a neighbour is dif- 
honeſt, great miſery commonly afflicts the 


beſt in the pariſh ; or if a ſervant is fraudu- 


lent, all cannot be well; and the bad are 
always committing ſomething which makes 
the miſery not only almoſt univerſal, but al- 
molt perpetual : ſo that I think we ſhould 
not find a pariſhioner ſo fortunate as to be 
exempt from ſuch-immoral contingencies as 
not to be hurt by them. 2 
bh, BR 3 The 
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The Reader will obferve, that I do not 
mean to allude in the leaſt degree to thoſe 
evils which are called Natural : for thoſe 
diſorders, of whatever kind, which are 
levied by Providence on Humanity, for the 
wiſeſt reaſons, cannot poſitively be ſaid (tho 
I believe ſuch a thing has been affirmed 
with all the pride of Human Authority) to 
be brought into the world by moral de- 
pravity. 

In one ſenſe, perhaps, it may be conjec- 
tured that moral is the cauſe of natural 
evil ; for had man continued in a ſtate of 
immaculate innocence, it is probable, no diſ- 
eaſe would ever have ſeized his body, nor 
any darts of death have reached his heart : 
had he been always free from guilt, I am of 
opinion he would have never been in pain ; 
ſo that the many diſaſters which are now 
employed as the inſtruments of Fate and 
Mortality, would .have -been perhaps then 
unneceſſary: for as we know the benevo- 
lent Lord of Nature to be all-merciful, it is 
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not abſurd to ſuppoſe, that had his creatares - 
never brought anguiſh upon themſelves, 
he would never have himſelf puniſhed them 
with it: and if for ſome purpoſe or end in 
the grand ſcheme of Providence, he had 
thought it neceſſary to lead man, whom he 
knew would not err, through this ſtate of 
probation, when he had permitted him to 
anſwer that end, and choſe to cauſe a tem- 
porary death, might not his tenderneſs cloſe 
his eye in the calms of ſlumber, or ſuſpend 
his breath (that ſilent gale of life) by ſome 
gentle means comprehenſible only to a Di- 
vinity, without the agonies of diſeaſe, or the 
groans of expiration ? 

But of Corporeal Pain I deſign not to 
ſpeak ; of the anguiſh and infelicity cauſed 
by the Diſeaſes of the Mind I now treat; 
and by this time J hope I have convinced 
my Readers that the preſent ſtate of this 
nation, and indeed of all nations, is gene- 
rally pregnant with corruption; and from 
the cloſe connection of each individual with 
the 
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the whole, that by the immorality of the 
ſpecies in general, hat Whole is nearly mi- 
ſerable. Exceptions to this rule are ſo 
bleſſed and fo rare, that I ſhall conſider 
them only as the favourite phœnixes of Na- 
ture. 

And when the miſery of a nation be- 
comes almoſt univerſal, it is high time to 
ſtrike at the root of this Hydra-headed 
Miſchief which involves us. All mankind 
are concerned in his deſtruction, as were 
the countrymen of Wantley in the death of 
the Dragon. It therefore behoves every 
member of the nation, in whatever capa- 
city, to exert all his powers in the expulſion 
of a monſter that over- runs all the faireſt 
proſpects in nature; and every man ſhould 
lend his beſt endeavours to rid the world 
and himſelf from the devaſtations and ra- 
vages of a tyrant, which, like the Coloſſus, 
ſtrides over the globe. 

This monſter, as we all in ſome meaſure 
gave birth to it, we ought not to cheriſh or 
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ſupport, as parents, but quell: for though 
a woman ſhould bring th a ſerpent, ſhe 
has no tie of nature to engage her to ſuckle 


a a reptile who ſhe knew would ſting her bo- 


ſom, but would thruſt it from her as ſome 
thing preternatural, and more odious than 
an abortion. In like manner ſhould it be the 
unanimous effort of the congregated world 
to kill thoſe paſſions (for they are the vita! 
veſſels of the tyrant) which diabolize the 

ſoul, and faculties of our ſpecies: they are 
the curſes which ſpread uneaſineſs and an- 
guiſh round the face of the earth; thoſe are 


the interruptions of general morality, and 


thoſe the Demons which reap an harveſt 
from the havock and diminution of human 
happineſs. 

Let every man therefore nicely examine 
his own breaſt, and eraſe every weed which 
his maturer reaſon condemns as obnoxious 
to the flowers of Virtue, or the tender plants 
of Innocence. Let the roſes of Health be 
ſeparated from the thorns of Diſſipation, and 
| | the 
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the lovely honeyſuckle, Beauty, be ſeparated 
from the thiſtles of Deſire; let the ex- 
panded bloſſoms of Love and Friendſhip 
be cautiouſly guarded by the ſhelter of 
Diſcretion from the blights of Laſciviouſ- 
neſs, and the blaſts of Treachery ; and let 
that brighter ſnow-drop, Chaſtity, with the 
lilly, Honour, remain unſullied by the 
cruel breath of Detraction's wind, and un- 
harmed by the nettles of Error: in fine, let 
every man be a moral gardener, and ſoon 
will Beauty, Fragrance, Delight, and Sweet- 
neſs, perfume the world: for were human 
hearts generally as pure as they are gene- 
rally otherwiſe, univerſal felicity would be 
ſoon introduced; as the poet ſings, 


Paradiſe would open on the wild, 
And Eden would bloom in every boſom, 


I kn t whether in the courſe of this 
curſory enquiry, I may not have\ omitted 
ſome obſervations that may eaſily eſcape the 


eye of Precipitation; but believe the mot 
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material eſſence of every ſpecies of immorality 
has been remarked, and my comments have 
ſtruck at the general heads of vice and folly 
ſufficiently evincive of my deſign, which 
was to attain, by a tolerably accurate in- 
ſpection, the probable diſcovery of truth. — 
Should that end be anſwered, I ſhall preſent 
jt to the Public with all the trepidation, 
doubts, fears, and apprehenſions of a very 
juvenile writer. | 
I have a manuſcript performance by me, of 
which I intended alſo to intreat the World's 

indulgence, but was told by a noted book- 
ſeller, well hackneyed in the trade, that it 
contained too much of what he termed 
the © dangerous ſeverity of Truth” to print 
it with ſafety. Having therefore no inclina- 
tion to furniſh the Town with a freſh topic 
for political prattle, nor the Lawyers with 
an opportunity of exerting any new-invent- 
ed rigours of ſeizure or attachment, I buried 
it, from mere motives of prudence, in my 
cloſet ; where, from the fame motives, it 
= 18 
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is my deſign it ſhall remain, unleſs ſome 
ruffian Iegaliy illegal ſhall rob me of it by 
the unauthorized authority of a General 
Warrant. 


However, as it contains ſome lines not 
unapplicable to the preſent national theme, 
I beg permiſſion to introduce them to the 
Reader's notice through this channel : and 


in this particular place they will be more. 


than commonly agreeable to the ſubject I 
have been diſcuſſing; for the part I ſhall 
extract will be found an attempt to draw a 
poetical picture of hfe, and a repreſentation 
of the Times immediately before us. 


The verſes intreating ſome attention are 
the following ; 


WHEN public crimes, expanding broad, ariſe 
To ſuch a bulky and o'erwhelming fize : 
When, bold and big with an imperial lour, 
Height'ning the fray, ſtands Minifterial Power : 
When Party ſtraddles IF each moon- ſtruck brain, 


-$corning the guidance of cool Reaſon's rein, 


Trampling 
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Trampling on Order; while, in frantic pride, 
Embodied Millions lacquey at her fide : 
| While blood-ey'd Faction, far above the reſt, 
| Bears high her broad protuberance of breaſt, 
# | Breathing the blaſts of Mutiny around? 
[ While her fierce footſteps ſhake the groaning ground, 
Ev'n till ſhe makes an earthquake of her own, 
And rocks the royal regent on his throne : 
When, cloſe cloak'd up in robes of rev'rend fur, 
(Penſion'd, this mighty Monſter to deter) 
Adminiſtration, plump, and proud of place, 
Shews the dark glories of his vacant face; 
| With fraudful fingers weaves the web of Law, 
And frowns his fumbling minions into awe : 
While, train'd to trade, th' Attorney's felon eye 
Waits the wife nod, and ſtamps the legal lie : 
When Britons die condemn'd, without appeal, 
And feel the rack of . e wheel: | 5 
When general Vice illimitable ſwells: 


The ripe corruption ſudden change foretels. 


In curs'd Perfection ev'ry crime behold. 


The nation totters to the power of Gold ; 


The mineing metal all its magic tries, 
Eraſing all the bleſſings of the ſkies ; 
Works 
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Works its wide way with witchery of art, 

And ſucks the ſap of Virtue from the heart. 

Glance a keen eye around the loaded land ; 

Then own, the growth of Vice is at a ſtand, 

In Life what ſee we but crimes black and broad ? 

The tale malignant, or inſidious fraud? 

Aſſaſſination, arm'd with ſlaughtering knife, 

Fix'd in the vitals of a rival's life; 

Court Ruin with a laugh upon his face ? 

Treachery, conceal'd in ſpecious robes of Grace ? 

Art that entices, Nature that impels, 

Blood that o'erboils, and paſſion that rebels ? 

Folly that ſpreads its catching weatneſs wide ? 

O'erweening Cunning, and ſun-breaſting PrideY 
Friendſhip that cools when uſury declines ? 

Envy that ſpawns, and Falſhood that deſigns ? 

Love, the mere echo of a mutual lie, 

And evaneſcent as its mock reply ; 

Bred of light Fancy, nurs'd by looſe Deſire, 

Folly its tutor, Lunacy its fire ? 

Ambition leaping at the dazzling ſun, 

And Whoredom in the habit of a nun? 

Parents that general miſery increaſe, 


And children preying on domeſtic peace? 
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Bo!d-fronted Blaſphemy, that braves the **. 
Mad Infidelity, that Heaven denies; 
Firſt-born of Hell, that tempts with tainting touch 
Weak Impotence, that burns beneath his crutch ? 
Self-Loye, that ſattens on the down of Eaſe ? 
Luxury, that ſweats beneath a fat diſeaſe ; 
Siekneſs that blaſts the roſe of natural health, 
'The glutton grudgings of ſuperfluous wealth ? 
The heart-{motre horror of the Murderer's groans v 
And bare, gaunt Famine feeding on her bones ? 
Oppreſſion, doubling Law's coercive chain ? 
And every varying ſcene of vice-brought pain? 

O'erſwell' d with thgſe flagitiouſly we groan, 
While the broad deluge bears upon the * ; 
The ſacred ſeats of Majeſty contemns, 
And each wide corner of the world o'erwhelms. 
From moral cauſes theſe diſaſters flow 
Thro' Life's dark ſtream, and form a Hell below. 


Such, if I miſtake not, is the preſent ſtate 
of this nation, and ſuch the melancholy 
proſpect a review of this life affords us : 
Surely, therefore, I have abundant reaſon to 


alk 
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aſk the following queries, which I alſo 
from this dangerous manuſcript. 


OH! when will Juftice ope her flumb'ring eyes, 
And Privilege on daring pinion rife ? 

When will the legiflature thoſe inveſt 
Wich robes of power, whoſe equity of breaſt 
Marks them for Beings form'd by Heav'n's defign 
Or in the ſenate, camps, or courts to- ſhine ? 
When will our chiefs, who Ways and Means produce 
To ſave their land, make tails of real uſe; 
The ſacred rights of Property. ſecure, 
And render ev'ry tenure ſafe and ſure ? 
When will Authority its force diſdain, 
Its firſt firm wiſh by mildneſs to reſtrain ? 
When will it ſooth the roughneſs of command, 
By binding leagues in ſoft Perſuaſion's band ? 
When will Benevolence the lawyer warm? 
Or when plain Honefty the courtier charm ? 
When will theſe ſtate-bred inquiſitions ceaſe, 
And this diſtracted country join in peace? 
Oh! when will Britain wear a ſmiling face, 
And all her ſons conjoin in an embrace; 


take 
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n fitm embrace, enfolding human kind, 
That gives to body'd worlds one ruling mind ? 

How flames my blood, indignans at the thought 
That laws are barter'd, traffick'd paſſions bought ! 
That Reaſon, Juſtice, are unheeded things ! 

That money moves all miniſterial ſprings ! 

That the fine nerve of Sympathy no more 
Shoots the kind tremor thro* each genial pore ! 
That men no more the ſoft ſenſation feel, 

And Gold, curs'd Gold, the boſom turns to ficel ! 


J have, however, ventured to prognoſti- 
cate (confiding in the truth of the proverb, 


| that © When matters are at the worlt they 
<* muſt mend,”) that 


— ſpite of Perſecution's darkling hour, 
The piques of Pride, or menaces of Power; 
Spite of the giddy whirls of Chance or Fate, 
The chains of Tyranny, or plots of State ; 
An hoſt ſhall ſoon ariſe in Honour's cauſe, 
And triumph o'er theſe ſcourgers of our laws ; 
Soon ſhall vindiQtive fury meet our crimes, 
And purge th' Augean ſtable of the times. 
Such 
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Such are at leaſt the hopes and wiſhes of 


a Youthful Lover of his country, who looks 
with horror on the prevailing errors in it, 


and yet feels a conſcious and penitential con- 
viction that he is by no means exempted 
from the frailties of Nature, but, in com- 


mon with his fellow-creatures, often adds a 


cubit to the ſtature of the above-mentioned 
national giant. 

I believe I cannot conclude this little 
Eſſay with more decency, than by breath- 
ing my favourite wiſhes for a general altera- 
tion of the poſture of affairs, in the more 
pleaſing and pathetic language of Poetry ; 


with which I alſo finiſh my other pro- 
duction. | | 


Till the fortunate change ſo much to be 
deſired happens, I cannot help perſuading 
my countrymen to 


7 


— extend 
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— extend Benevolence afar, 
And make Morality their generous care. 

Oh! chat this care might univerſal be; 
That all our ſpecies liv'd in harmony; 
That the wide world outſtreteh'd, in moral aid, 
The cradling arm to ſhelter and to ſhade! 
That tender tranſport melted ev'ry ſoul, 

And one warm with preſided o'er the whole! 


That all th" oppoſing elements of Life, 

The gales of Rage, and hurricanes of Strife, 
Might ceaſe; and waft our barks on filken ſail, 
And on Life's ocean one vaſt calm prevail ! 
That mutual paſſions mutual charms might lend, 
And each to each be neighbour, father, friend ; 
Till love-cementing myriads made but one, 

By clay diſparted from the Soul alone! 7 


When this is the caſe (and, O Reader ! 
do thou lend thy beſt endeavours that it 
may be the caſe !) then 


—— would each face be brighten'd into joy, 
And common intereſt gentle hearts employ z 
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— Eternal ſunſhine o'er each boſom play, 


And ev'ry bliſs illumine ev'ry day. 

Thus the bleſt tenants of th' Olympian bow'rs 
In one bright tenor paſs their golden hours ; 
Cherub with cherub morally agree, 

And own the force of heav*nly ſympathy. 
Perhaps with mutual aid they rule the air ; 
One tinge his cloud, a fecond launch his ftar ; N 
Others, light borne on the briſk breeze's wing, pf 
Cut the czrulean zther as they ſing ; 
A third may other viewleſs worlds explore ; 
And ſome with light feed planets as they ſoar ; 
Soft ſilver ſounds to harps heaven-manag'd play, 
Or draw Night's curtains o'er the milky way. 
Elyſian proſpects glad their beamy ſight, 
Or breaſt the manſions of the Lord of Light. 
Some mould the ſnow ; while ſome may form the hail ; 
Some wing the ſtorm ; ſome ventilate the gale ; 
Feel their aerial boſoms gently glow, 
As o'er Heav'n's arch they hang the curving bow; 
Some bid blue vapour quick convulſe the ſkies, 
The thunder volley, or the whirlwind riſe, 
Sport with young Zephir, Cynthia's orb adorn, 
Or with freſh roſes fluſh the flaming morn ; 
I While 
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While Heav'n's High King, well pleas'd, approves the ſorig, 


And guides the paſtimes of the Angel Throng. 


If any more ſagacious Readers ſhould 
perchance object to this deſcription, as hav- 
ing too much of Imagination in it, it is 
hoped they will ſoſten their cenſure, when 
told, that it was written at the moſt early 


time of life, when Fancy is ſo remarkably 


predominant, and her ſiſter Judgment eſ- 
teems her too young for the ſageneſs of her 
inſtructions; the author being not yet more 

than twenty-one : A circumſtance which 
will have its weight with the Candid and 
Conſiderate, when thoſe inaccuracies which 
will be found in the courſe of tis Work 
ſtrike them; for it will occur to every 
man of Reaſon, that Preciſion and the ex- 
acteſt touch of Correction cannot be ex- 
pected from Inexpericnce; and how can 


Ve 
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ve imagine it poſſible to have in the green 
fruits of Spring the flavor and reliſh which 
are the preſents of Summer, that are ri- 
pened by the ſteady ray of the ſun, and 
pruned into their perfection by the diligent 
hand of that gardener, grown hoary in the 
ſervice of the ſeaſons of human life, Time ? 
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